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NOTICE. 

“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies «f that Journal may be had | 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 








HE week has been a busy one, though the recess is not | 
yetover. Mr. Gladstone has made two speeches, one 

on competition and one on finance, and Lord Palmerston one 
on education at Romsey. A great battle has been fought 
in America, and the first Act of emancipation has passed | 
both Houses of Congress. The French Government has ex- | 
plained unofficially its plan for the reorganization of Mexico, | 
and the Czar has consented to call a representative Assem- | 
bly. Another grand volunteer review has been success- 
fully carried through, and the Windham case has come to a 
final close, Perhaps among all these incidents the one 
which has excited most attention js the battle of Corinth. | 
The battle, though obscured by the telegrams, seems to} 
have beena simple affair. ‘The Federal General Grant, with | 
about 38,000 men, has been for some time posted at Corinth, | 
on the left bank of the Tennessee, waiting for reinforcements. | 
The Confederate General Beauregard has employed this lull | 
to combine the fragments of Floyd’s and other commands into | 
a powerful army. With this force, which probably exceeded | 
50,000 men, he attacked General Grant on 6th April, and | 
nearly drove him into the river. The accounts are as yet) 
contradictory, but it would seem that the Federals feeling 
themselves outmatched, behaved badly, and that but for the 
Illinois regiments, the army might have been broken up. | 
These men, however, kept up the fight till nightfall, and| 
during the night General Buell arrived with his command. | 
Next day Beauregard recommenced the attack, but was driven | 
back, and retired in good order to Corinth, where up to the 
latest date he remained unattacked. | 
It must be remembered that all these accounts reach us| 
rom quasi-official sources. The Federal Government, true | 
to the policy of all Governments thoroughly excited but | 
directed by feeble men, have seized the control of all the! 
Sources of information. The telegraph is entirely in their 
hands. Allletters written by paid correspondents are shown 
to the general in command. Newspapers are placed under 
4 strict military censorship, and Mr. Russell, the Times 
correspondent, has been refused permission to accompany | 
the army whose General had invited him. Officials, what- | 
ever their other merits, have always a blind belief in 
the use of secrecy, and nothing therefore from America 
can now be implicitly trusted. The only course now is 
to compare the Southern and Northern accounts, and 
correct them both by the very ample though incoherent 
Personal narratives which occasionally reach central Europe. 
If the telegraph has not extinguished the old energy | 
of the English press, Mr. Stanton will soon be baffled. 
ith hundreds of Englishmen and thousands of Germans 
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within the army itself, impartial description must be pro- 
curable, though it may not be as readable as Mr. Russell's 
accounts. 

Mr. Gladstone has made another of those dangerous 
speeches which so often lead his friends to doubt whether he 
is more to be dreaded as foe or colleague. Before the Man- 
chester Chamber,of Commerce he, on Thursday, condemned 
our finance as extravagant. Our revenue had risen, he said, 
to the highest figure ever raised in this country, even in 
time of war, and yet could hardly meet the expenditure. 
The outlay was, he admitted, the fault of the nation, which 
forced peaceful and warlike improvements upon the Exeeu- 
tive, and the only hope was in achange in the national mind. 
The state of finance was not so sound as it was nine years 





}ago, and he recommended in unmistakable terms that we 
'should contract our scale of expenditure, and believed if the 


nation willed it, it would “take no long time to bring that 
result about.” What is the use of aspeech like this, except 
to create discontent at the taxation which Mr. Gladstone, b 
imposing it, proves to be unavoidable. We, too, look wit 
dislike on the rapid rise in the national outlay, and with 
profound dismay on the tone in which expenses are now dis- 
But there is to us something almost immoral in 
denunciations like these made by the only man in England 
who can, if he likes, stem the tide, but who contents himself 
with marking its flow, and wondering when it will turn. If 
Mr. Gladstone thinks the navy too costly why does he not 
insist on reduction? Instead of that he exerts a marvellous 
intellect to raise an unnecessary revenue by means almost 
objectionably free from annoyance. The train is going down 
the incline, and the guard speculates in beautiful English why 
some one or other does not apply the break ! 


Mr. Bryce, a first class-man and Vinerian scholar, was on 
Thursday elected Fellow of Oriel. The election is of un- 
precedented importance, as Mr. Bryce is professedly a Pres- 
byterian, although he has no objection to attend the services 
of the Church ef England. As, unfortunately, the enactments 
of the University are less liberal in tone than the Provost 
and Fellows of Oriel, it may become a question some years 
hence how far Mr. Bryce will be able to comply with the 
requirements of the Act of Uniformity. Meanwhile the Col- 
lege of Arnold and Whateley has vindicated its old reputation 
for freedom of thought worthily, and the question thus 
raised can hardly fail to have important and salutary conse- 
quences. 





The bill abolishing slavery within the Federal district has 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 93 to 
39, a majority of nearly two-thirds, and is probably by this 
time law. This is the first unequivocal success gained by the 
abolitionists, and will have important results. It proves that 
the North is, at all events, willing to let the system of 
slavery end ; it will probably stop the South from entertaining 
a thought of compromise, and it will prevent the slaveholders 
for ever from bringing their slaves to the capital. Above all, 
it releases the Government from the crime of tolerating 
slavery within its direct domain. In the rest of the States 
they could plead constitutional disabilities, but in Columbia 
the only reason for slavery was the secret approval of men 
who were always pleading for human rights. 


The idea of setting up a monolith obelisk in honour of 
the Prince Consort has at length been abandoned. The com- 
missioners appointed by her Majesty to consider the project 
have reported that only one monolith of the size required 
seems obtainable in England, and that one appears imperfect ; 
that the expense of cutting, removing, and erecting it in- 
volves a calculation for which they have no data ; and, finally, 
that they are doubtful of the effect of success. Her Ma- 
jesty, through Sir George Grey, assents, and requests the 
commissioners to suggest some plan by which “groups of 
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statuary might be combined with some other design.” Why 
not builda column of blocks of dark marble ? Carried to a 
sufficient height such a column might be as striking and 


almost as durable as a monolith, while the statues might 


fittingly be arranged round its base. We always fail in such 
things, but nobody ever called the column in the Place 
Vendome insignificant. 





The Volunteer Review held at Brighton on Easter-Monday 
seems to have been a success. ‘Twenty thousand volunteers 
attended parade, and went through the evolutions arranged 
with a precision which delighted a General so accustomed as 
Lord Clyde to direct great masses of men. We have 
described the leading features of the scene in another column, 
but the lesson of the day seems to have been this—twenty or 
thirty thousand soldiers can be despatched by railway to any 
point of the southern coast in two hours, without disorder, 
and without fatigue. All the volunteers now have to do is 
to organizea volunteer commissariat, a point of the last im- 
portance, whenever they are out more than one day. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone made, in Manchester, a 
great speech to the Lancashire and Cheshire Association 
of Mechanics’ Institutes. It was, as usual, full of grace- 
ful thought and powerful language ; but its most remark- 
able feature was the avowal the speaker made of his 
sympathy with competitive examination. He even pro- 
duced a new and most striking argument. 
examinations, he said, besides forming the best check 
upon the “wakeful energies of human selfishness,” help 


to correct the master evil of the age. Men no longer pursue | 


knowledge for its own sake. They turn aside far too early 
to grasp the more enticing offers of actual life, and examina- 
tions are needed to secure for whole classes sufficient induce- 
ments for culture. The only but suflicient answer to this 
is, that searching examinations secure the object desired as 
fully as competition. It is the competitive principle—the 
argument which assumes that the man who knows most is 
therefore the most efficient—against which common sense 
protests. 
public service, but nobody wants to see England governed 
by college tutors, or even by men who, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, would make magnificent rulers, were not their powers 
diminished by an over-refinement of culture. 

The next mail from the States may be the most important 
received this year. 
General M‘Clellan, is marching from Fort Monroe, through 
a peninsula, across which the Confederates have thrown 
up lines of entrenchment. The country is deep in mud, 
the position is flanked by a marsh and a river, and the 
Confederates have a general, Magruder, who, says 
Tribune, “ gets drunk, but who does not run,” and they 
are bringing up every available man. On one side of 
the position, too, lies the Merrimac, repaired and ready for ac- 
tion, and prepared either to assist the army by preventing naval 


assistance from reaching the Federals, or to attack the fleet. | 


She is watched with the greatest alarm, and her presence, the 
existence of the Confederate earth works, and some reports 
from New Orleans have sent down funds in New York. 


The Windham case has ended, and the unlucky victim is 
condemned to pay the whole costs. The Judges held that 
there was reasonable ground for the enquiry, and that the 
charges of the petitioner were not proven. Mr. Windham, 
therefore, has been fined twenty thousand pounds for having 
been accused by an uncle of being possibly mad. It is fortu- 


nate for the credit of English justice that we are to have no | 


more of these trials, in which the judges first order an enquiry, 
and then cast the victim in costs for having escaped an ordeal 
which they had sanctioned. 


M. Michel Chevalier, in the Zevue des deux Mondes, 
attempts to explain and justify the French intervention in 
Mexico. Its object, he says, is to rear to the South of the 
United States a strongly organized power, which may prevent 
the unlimited aggrandisement of an aggressive race. 


means to this end he finds in the creation of a monarchy. | 


No dictation is to be used, but once the French are encamped 
in the capital Mexico will accept a sovereign who ought, he 
considers, to be a descendant of Charles the Fifth. This 
monarch, once elected, must be maintained, and as England 
will not assist, and Germans are out of the question, the 
Mexican guard must for some years be composed of French. 
The article is of importance, for M. Chevalier is a fayourite 


Competitive | 


Nobody wants inefficiency or ignorance in the | 


The great expedition, commanded by | 


the | 


The 





at the Tuileries, and expresses, there is little reason todouk 
the Emperor’s own idea. The plan seems to unite ql] the 
evils of foreign occupation with none of its advantages, g i 
will bring France into collision with the United States with 
out yielding her the resources which might be gained brs 
colonization of Mexico. Whether France will endure vear 
of expense and bloodshed, the certainty of great odium. a 
the chance of a great maritime war, in order to secure a pro 
blematical throne for an unknown Austrian Prince, js even 
in these days of authority almost doubtful. 

Lord Canning has quitted India amidst a shower of aj. 
dresses, signed by all classes, except the inhabitants of (y. 
cutta, who five years ago petitioned for his recal. The Opi- 
nion of England upon his administration has been pretty 
decisively expressed. Lord Canning is not a man of genius 
and wherever promptitude or inventiveness are required hg 
will assuredly fail. But he is a man of the true aristocratie 
temper, with a patience which is in itself strength, and g 
strong comprehensive mind, which only requires time to de. 
cide on the policy which will command success. He woul 
make a brilliant War Minister for Great Britain, provided 
we always remained at peace, or the theatre of war wer 
so distant that he had time to make up his mind. Ina long 
reign full of disasters he has only once been defeated. Hig 
plan for retaining the Company’s Europeans proved a dig. 
creditable failure, an army returning to civil life rather than 
accept his conditions of service. 

Russia is raising a loan, and is to have a new constitution, 
March, 1863, is the time fixed for final emancipation, and ag 
the hour draws near the Government becomes more alarmed, 
|The peasants, it is evident, will not pay for their lands, yet 
\if they do not the existing fabric of society in Russia is dis. 
solved almost at a stroke. A new civil administration must 

be organised, unless the provinces are to be left without 

‘government, and re-organization requires a revenue the 
officials are unable to raise. In despair the Czar, it is said, 
has turned his thoughts to a parliament, and intends, on the 
1000th anniversary of the Empire (August, 1863) to establish 
a constitution. He may do so with perfect safety, for he 
has nobles left who are wealthy, a large and improving 
middle class, and a people devoted to his person and dynasty. 
All he has to give up is the bureaucratic system, which brings 
the Emperors nothing, which his father tried in vain to 
reform, and which the first Parliament, whatever its nominal 
power, will undoubtedly cut up by the roots. The nobles 
intend to govern in the interior like English country gentle 
men, and unless they are crushed en masse by the refusal of 
compensation they will probably carry their point. 





| ! ’ om Pi Pal Pl 
| THE WEEK ABROAD. 
_— > —_ 

; Amertca.—The news from America this week has been more 
exciting than at any time since the affair of the Trent. The cam- 
| paign for the Union has at leugth attained results which give 
some colour to its pretensions to be considered the greatest cam- 
paign of modern times.” To take events in their chronological 
| order, on the Sih of April, after twenty-one days’ bombardment, the 
famous “Island No. 10” surrendered, all the Confederate forces 
on the island, 100 siege pieces, several field batteries, the 16-gun 
floating battery “ Pelican Dock,” several transports and an immenst 
quantity of materiel falling into the hands of the Federals, while the 
| Confederates onthe Tennessee shore appear to have saved themselves 
only by precipitate flight, abandoning those on the island to their 
fate. These enormous results too were accomplished by the Federals 
without the loss of a single man, and appear to have been the simple 
result of astroke of engineering generalship which reflects equal credit 
upon both its planner and executant. Island No. 10., as our readers 
are aware, is situated near the Tennessee shore of a bight of the 
Mississippi, occasioned by its rounding a swamp or peninsula on 
the Missouri side, resembling our own Isle of Dogs. In this situation, 
| and supported by heavy batteries on the Tennessee shore, “ No. 10” 
‘constituted an all but insuperable obstacle to the navigation of the 
river. Two Federal gunboats, it is true, the Carandolet and the 
| Pittsburg, ran the blockade under a heavy fire on the Sunday prev 
| ous to the surrender, but the victory was in reality brought about by 
| the construction, by Colonel Bisnell and a regiment of engineers, of 
a navigable canal through the swamps from Philips Landing, at the 
| apex of the promontory above the island to New Madrid, or, in fact, 
right across the base of the triangle. The result of this was, that 
{ Commodore Foote, in command of the Federal gunboats above the 
| island was enabled to forward a small flotilla to General Pope at New 
| Madrid, and the fate of the island was sealed. After a few days 
sharp skirmishing between the gunboats and the batteries, a landing 
on the Tennessee shore was effected on Monday the 7th by a large 
foree of Federals, and the 6,000 Confederates on the island, finding 
their retreat cut off, immediately surrendered at discretion. The 
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at event, of which intelligence arrived by the last mail, is| 
le of Corinth” or “ Pittsburg” as it 1s variously termed. 
unt, who was awaiting with about 40,000 troops the arrival | 
Buell before he attacked the Confederates at Pittsburg, 
Mississippi, Was suddenly assailed on Sunday the 6th, by 60,000 
Confederates, under Generals Beauregard and Johnston. The en-| 
cagement extended over a front of nearly four miles in extent. The | 
left wing of the Federals, under General Prentiss bore the brunt of| 
the attack, and appears to have been utterly borne down by its vehe- | 
mence, retreating into the Tennessee river, and abandoning 36 guns. | 
Geueral Sherman, who commanded the centre, was also driven back 
on the Tennessee, while General MeClernand, who held the extreme | 
right of the Federal position, barely held his ground after an obstinate | 
day’s fighting. At night, although the fire of the gunboats in | 
the river had been brought to bear upon the Confederates, and| 
General Grant had arrived in person with reinforcements, the advan- | 
tage appears to have decidedly remained with the enemy, and | 
their rejoicings for a victory were, up to this point, justified by the | 
events of the day. On Monday morning, however, General Buell at 
length arrived with reinforcements, which raised the total Federal 
strength to upwards of 80,000. The tide then fairly turned, and the 
second day’s fight was one long victory for the Federals, who pur- 
sued the slowly retreating Confederates nearly as far as Corinth. 
General Beauregard was wounded, and General Johnston killed on the 
side of the Confederates ; their total loss, however, does not seem to 
have been at all accurately ascertained. The lowest estimate of that 
of the Federals places it at about 7,000, of which 2,000 are prisoners. 

The grand army of the Potomac, in the mean time, has been brought | 
to a standstill by the formidable and apparently unsuspected line of | 
intrenchments stretching between the James and York Rivers—a| 
check to its advance so sudden as to be regarded by the Confederates | 
in the light of a repulse. 

The Merrimac having been strengthened with a new prow, has re- 
appeared off Norfolk, accompanied by the Yorktown and Jamestown 
steamers, both said to have been iron-plated, and four tugs, but 
nothing beyond a mere exchange of shots with the Monitor had 
occurred, 

The Connecticut election has resulted in an overwhelming triumph 
for the Republican Union “ ticket.” Governor Buckingham was re- 
elected by a majority of S000 against one of 2000 in 1861. The 
Senate, of twenty-one members, is unanimously Republican Union, 
and the House at least three to one in favour of that party. 
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France.—The topie of the week in Paris is the acquittal of M. 
Mirés. M. Mirés, it will be remembered, was arrested on charges of 
peculation, kept in the prison of Mazas, and finally condemned to 
five years’ imprisonment. He appealed toa superior court, which con- 
firmed the sentence. An informality enabled him to appeal again to 
the Court of Cassation, which quashed the proceedings, and directed 
that he should be retried at Douai. Inthe court there, the Procureur- 
General, among other charges, mentioned that Mirés had purchased 
some land in Marseilles for 20,000,000 fr. To work his purchase he 
created a company, which bought his land at a price which left him | 
600,000 fr, Not content with this he secretly deducted 200,000/. more. 
M. Mires at this sprang up, declared that he gave the money away, 
and “would tell the names of the parties to whom he gave it.” 
The judge told him quietly not to interrupt, and the Procureur passed 
on to another topic. The court almost immediately acquitted the 
prisoner on the ground that his proceedings, although irregular, did 
not amount to swindling, inasmuch as Mirés was not bound to re- 
store the shares deposited with him, but only the same number of 
shares. M. Mirés has arrived in Paris, and will shortly be again in 
business, and the shares of the companies with which he is con- 
nected have gone up. Parisians appear to believe that his ac- 
quittal is owing to interference prompted by dread of his revela-| 
ions, and that the modus operandi was something in this wise. The | 
court could not refuse his demand for a full report on his accounts, 
484 preliminary to his defence, and the Procureur telegraphed the 
fact to head-quarters. The Government considered it iuexpedient 
that such report should be made, and the court, therefore, gave an 
aequittal on the technical ground. 

The French Government is making an effort to replant the moun- 
tains which have been cleared of wood. Plants and seeds will be 
distributed to all who apply for them, and premiums will be given to 
all who plant at their own expense. The object is to renew the supply 
of wood, but the denudation of a country creates a much more 
serious evil, It decreases the supply of moisture, and in some situa- 
Hons arrests it altogether. It has done so in part of the Punjab, on 
the Babylonian plain, and in parts of the ancient Numidia, | 





Traty.—We have received an authentic account of the recent 
seizures effected within the Papal territory by the French troops. 
One of the most important was made at Paliano, a place ex- 
pressiy reserved to the Papal troops, but recently visited by a 
French Officer, with a sufficient force : . 
patie received information to the purport that in the town 
of Fallano a large store of ammunition was deposited, a search 
Was made, which brought to light no less than one hundred and ten 
thousand cartridges, which have been seized by the Freuch, how, | 
‘ie story told by this amount of clandestine ammunition under the 
eyes and bayonets of the Papal garrison, in a small hamlet, where 


re he al exposed to perpetual inspection, is not to be misun- 
seshed hook ye now have the fact established which we ouly sus- 
fs elore, that the Pope directly coutributes supplics from 

Own purse to provide the robbers with means for their work 


rath, which was adjourned on the 15th April. 


of blood. This is not, however, all that has come to light 
within the last few days. It is known that a promise, whether 
authentic or not, has been circulated amongst the Reactionists, that 
should they succeed in gaining possession of a single position of any 
strength—such as Sora, for instance—the King would put himself at 
their head. In connection with this assurance must be put the very 
active preparations known to be going on for recruiting the ranks of 
the bands in the mountains. ‘These recruits were, however, directed 
towards their meeting-places in a manner so as to avoid giving the 
French patrols any pretext for stopping them, and thus great doubt 
existed as to the number and constitution of these bodies. Quite re- 
cently, however, the French stationed at Cavi were lucky enough to 
fall in with a troop of about 150 armed men, marching to rejoin their 
fellows in the mountains in an overtly military manner, od as gave 
them every right to stop them. The result was that upwards of 
thirty were taken, while the rest dispersed and fled up the country. 
More important, however, than the capture of these fellows, who 
will be immediately let adrift again, by the friendly attention of the 
Papal authorities, are the papers which were also taken on this occa- 
sion. We are informed that they comprise a correspondence which 
shows the condition of the Reactionary forces both as to number and 
other resources. The upshot we believe to be that the plight of 
the movement is even more wretched than was generally believed, 
and that it is essentially supported and rendered possible only through 
the assistance afforded by the secure shelter ome on the Pope’s 
territory. It appears that there are some few foreign officers en- 
gaged under Chiavone, almost all Germans, and wretchedly paid. 
That King Francis is aware of their being engaged in his service is 
said to be fully established.” At the same time it is clear that the 
strength of the reactionary force has been exaggerated, the whole 
not exceeding four hundred and fifty men, who seem numerous 
only because they excite the peasantry to pillage. General Goyon 
has now, it is said, occupied almost all the haunts of Chiavone, 
except the three inviolable convents of Trisulti, Scifelli, and Casa- 


mar. 





Austria.—All attempts to induce the Pope to modify the Con- 
cordat will, it is said, be laid aside, and the matter left to the Reichs- 
It is whispered that 
the Emperor is half inclined to come to terms with his Hungarian 
subjects. He is alarmed at the signs of a revolutionary movement 
prepared in European Turkey, with which the Roumans, Slavs, and 
Croats withiu his own dominions will actively sympathise, even if 
the Magyars do not place themselves at its head. The Austrian 
belief is, that Kuropean Turkey is honeycombed with con- 
spiracies, for which Greece, if King Otho is dismissed, will act as a 
centre and point d’appwi. There is more truth in this view than is yet 
suspected in England. 

Greece.—The telegrams announce that the royal troops have 
entered Nauplia, and that the insurgents have surrendered upon a 
pledge that all not included in the amnesty shall be allowed to quit 
the country. The statement is at variance with the whole drift of 
events, and is probably a simple invention, 


Rvussi1a.—It is asserted that the Emperor, yielding to the advice 
of his brother Constantine, intends on the 25th of August next to 
inaugurate large Constitutional changes. The Couneil of State will 
be enlarged, one-half its members bei made re presentative, the 


finances will be placed under its control, and the press will be declared 
free, under a strict law of re pression. changes, 
as weil as their practicability, will be found carefully explained in ano- 
ther column. 


The reasons for these 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 


Pourrican.—Mr. Gladstone has been travelling in the North, and on 
Wednesday he delivered an address tothe Association of Mechanics’ 
Institutes of Lancashire and Cheshire. The occasion was the distribu- 
tion of prizes at the annual examination held in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, and the speech, after a beautiful exordium in which 
the speaker mourned the distress he knew was around them, and 
praised the manly and independent character which abstained from 
parading it, turned naturally to examinations. Jxaminations had 
constituted, said Mr. Gladstone, the basis of the practical systems 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and were now extending till they tormed 
the only passport to the Indian Civil Service and to the scientific 
branches of the army, and may be extended further till they become 
the main condition of employment under the State. The benefit of 
these widening circles has been very great, as, for instance, in 
Blackburn, where, during the present enforced leisure, crime has 
decreased. He would not enter into the comparative advantage 
of pass or competitive examinations, except to say that competi- 
tion was best for admission into the publie service, where the main 
object was to prevent the admission of incompetency. He thought 
that with the attractions offered by modern careers, the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake was in danger ol dying out, and 
needed such an external stimulus as these examinations. We must 
accept the conditions of the age in which we live. 

On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone received an address fromthe Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, attributing the patience of the working men 
under their sufferings to the legislation, of which Mr. Gladstone had 
been a prominent supporter. ‘Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
a kindly acknowledgment of “eulogy beyond his merits,” touched 
upon public affairs. ‘Lhe condition of our finance was, be thought, 
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not satisfactory. In 1853 we had an"expenditure of 55} millions and 
a revenue of nearly 59, or a surplus of 34 millions. ‘That was “ an 
honest, a sound, and a healthful state for the finances of the coun- 
try. We stand now very differently.” ‘The present revenue is 70} 
millions, the largest ever raised by this country, even in time of war ; 
for in the last three years of the revolutionary war, with an income- 
tax of 2s.,in the pound, the revenue raised was only 703 millions, 
and that in depreciated currency. This country is, however, 
in the main, a self-governing country. The expenditure has 
been demanded by the public voice, and must be reduced by the 
game means. We cannot go back to 1853, but we can make large 
reductions, and indeed the expenditure is not even now increasing. 
If the nation wished to spend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not resist. “If, on the other hand, it be the desire of the people, 
founded upon a perception of the true state of affairs, and founded 
also upon the bactolige that we have not now that thoroughly sound 
and good position in finance which we had nine years ago, that we 
should contract in some degree the scale of our expenditure, and re- 
establish a perfectly sound relation between the outgoings of the 
country and the resources of the Exchequer, then I say, gentle- 
men, that you know as well as I do that it will take no long time 
to bring that result about.” Mr. Gladstone then turned to the 
American war, which he characterized as a “deplorable struggle,” 
waged for empire on one side, and independence on the other, 
and which, if the South were determined, could not result in a re- 
union of the States. He nevertheless thought the struggle for empire 
a most natural one. He referred to the distress that war had 
caused, the patience with which it had been borne, the alleviations 
offered by the result of the French treaty, and sat down amidst the 
most vehement applause. 

The Queen, it will be remembered, recently appointed a committee 
to advise on the choice and execution of a memorial to the Prince 
Consort, and on the 14th April the commissioners, Lord Derby, Lord 
Clarendon, Sir W. Cubitt, and Sir C. Eastlake presented their report. 
They have, they say, made every inquiry as to the possibility of 
finding a monolith within the British islands sufficiently large to 
answer the purpose intended, and have decided that the only one isa 
mass of granite, of a light red tint, in the island of Mull, supposed to 
be at least 115 feet in length. The width of the stone near the 
centre would, however, it seems probable, be insufficient, while the 
expense is very indefinite, and the entire sum at present subscribed 
would be absorbed by the obelisk alone. They believe, therefore, 
that success is doubtfui, the expense incalculable, and the effect in all 
probably not equal to her Majesty’s just expectation. On 19th April 
General Grey replies that. her Majesty “sees no alternative but to 
acquiesce in the abandonment of the idea of an obelisk,” and requests 
the committee to make some other suggestion. She would “ merely 
throw out as a suggestion whether the opinions of some of the fore- 
most architects of the day might not be advantageously taken as to 
the means of combining the groups of statuary mentioned in my letter 
to the Lord Mayor (among which, of course, a statue of the Prince 
would be prominent) with some other design.” 

On Wednesday, Lord Palmerston attended the inauguration of an 
exhibition of art and industry opened at Romsey, and made an 
humorous speech, declaring himself a Romsey man, and praising the 
exhibition for which he had foretold a failure, but which was a mag- 
nificent one. His Lordship said nothing of any interest, but the 
people of Romsey were delighted with his kindness and good 
temper. 

r. Maguire, M.P. for Dungarvan, has published a letter promis- 
ing to renew his motion on Irish distress, which was stopped by the 
adjournment, and calling upon all “ friends of the afflicted” to send him 
authenticated cases of distress, and advising that “inquests should 
be held in every case that unfortunately may occur.” He believes 
that many deaths have been caused by want of food, and appeals to 
his friends to trace the causes of as many deaths as possible. The 
letter seems to be regarded in Ireland as an appeal to the people to 
get up cases, but the words do not bear out that view. 


Socrat.—The distress in Lancashire appears to increase, and is 
admitted by Mr. Gladstone, and it is proposed to form a central com- 
mittee of Lancashire notables to receive and apply the proceeds of a 
national subscription. The first thing to be done is for the local au- 
thorities to state clearly and calmly the extent and nature of the 
distress. The crisis has come on so gradually that in the South men 
have an inaccurate idea of the misery it has entailed, and imagine 
that the poor must have resources other than the cotton manufacture. 
This idea once removed money will, we trust, flow in upon a scale 
equal to the extent of the suffering, which we greatly fear will in a 
few weeks be greatly intensified. At present the poor have nearly 
exhausted their credit, their furniture, and the resources of their be- 
nefit societies. 

The great Volunteer Review at Brighton came off on Monday, and 
will be found described in another column; and on Wednes- 
day the annual dinner of the St. George’s Rifle Corps was held 
at Willis’s Rooms, when Colonel M‘Murdo took the opportu- 
nity to explain the present position of the force. The fears of 
a falling-off in the numbers are, he says, wholly groundless. The re- 
turns are not complete, but the force amounts apparently to 160,000 
men. From 102,000 of these accounts have been received, and the 
falling-off during the year has on that number been only 480. He 
believed there was no record of any body of troops of equal size 
a been transported fifty miles before breakfast. He preferred 
the Hampshire Mounted Volunteers for modern work to our best 


stated that the number of members in Yorkshire was 25,000, of whe 
about 70 per cent. are supposed to be operatives. They peutan te 
116 institutes 137,250 volumes, which increase at the rate of th 
and-a-half per cent a year. Two institutes for females haye hen 
successful at Bradford and Huddersfield, but they are not general} 
recognized. ‘The meeting seemed to be of opinion that more might 
be done to make the institutes attractive by providing means of recreg. 
tion—a very dangerous scheme. Since the suspension of trade jn 
Blackburn, the libraries have all been full, no fees being demanded 
from men while out of employ. 

The International Exhibition will be opened on Thursday the 1s 
May, and the Comissioners have published their programme. The 
main feature of the ceremonial will be a procession, which will jp. 
clude the Ministers, the personages specially selected to represent 
the Queen, the gentlemen employed on the works, the Poet Lay. 
reate (who is to march by himself.) all persons connected with the 
Exhibition (except exhibitors,) royal personages, soldiers, trum. 
peters, and the rest of the usual machinery. An address will be 
delivered by Earl Granville and an answer returned by the Duke 
of Cambridge, and a special musical performance will be sung, in. 
cluding a poem by the Poet Laureate. 


Law.—Lord Justice Knight Bruce, on 23rd April, gave judgment 
in the Windham case. He decided that the Justices thought “ the 
resentation of the original petition, its prosecution before the Lords 
ustices, and its prosecution before the jury, were acts consistent 
with the original petitioner’s duty legally and morally to Mr. Wind. 
ham, and to society.” The petition, therefore, to fix the original 
petitioners with the costs was dismissed. It is evident from the tone 
of the judgment that the Justices adhere to their original opinion, 
and disagree with the jury. 
The Court of Common Pleas have granted a rule for a new trialin 
the case of Kennedy v. Broun. 


Frvancrat.—The new Russian Loan will be announced at the 
commencement of next week. The amount, it is said, is now fixed at 
15,000,000/., of which one-third has been subscribed by the family 
and friends of the contractors, Messrs. Rothschild, here and on the 
Continent. It will be in a Five per cent. stock at 95, with a reduc. 
tion for payments in full, which will reduce the price to 92, and pro- 
duce 13,800,000/., less commissions. On these terms the loan will 
assuredly fail, for the present Four-and-a-half per cent. Russian Loan 
is at 91, 92. The Five per cent. are at 97 to 99. The credit of Russia 
has never been called in question, and her resources are abundant 
for any engagements she may enter into. At present this is the only 
foreign financial scheme known to be coming upon the Market, 
but about 5,000,000/. is required as additional capital for the East 
India and Scinde Railways ; so that with the multitude of new under- 
takings of a Joint Stock character there are plenty of sources 
likely to be opened up for the absorption of capital. The Money 
Market is very favourable to all such applications, while, from the 
large influx of gold and decrease of discount, the metallic and note 
resources of the Bank continue to augment. The present stock of 
bullion is returned at 17,172,204/, the increase for the last 
week being no less than 428,770/., while the reserve of notes 
reaches 9,930,850/. Since the return was made up, no 
less than 113,0007. more gold has gone into the Bank, and 
there is plenty more to follow. It was thought that the 
Directors would have lowered the minimum last Thursday, but 
they did not do so, and it is therefore supposed that they will effect 
the reduction next week. Space does not allow of our entering into 
a discussion of this important question. The subject of the efficient 
audit of joint stock companies’ accounts has been resumed by the 
resignation of Mr. J. A. Franklin, professional accountant, as one of 
the auditors of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company. Mr. 
Franklin conscientiously desires that his investigation into the 
accounts should be of a complete and perfect character, and not a 
mere formal acceptance of the figures placed before him. In this’ 
desire he infers that his coadjutor and the Directors do not coincide, 
and hence his resignation, with a report implying that the audit is 
not bond fide. The importance of a proper, that is, a complete in- 
vestigation of the accounts of a public company cannot be over- 
rated, and it is to be regretted that shareholders are so generally 
indifferent as to disregard anything and everything said or done on 
the subject. The market for the English Stocks has had an im- 
proving tendency, in consequence of the favourable change in 
the weather, the better tone of the Paris Bourse, the quieter 
state of Italy, and the abundance and cheapness of money. 
The approach of the day when the New Russian Loan is to 
be launched has now, however, caused some distress, and checked the 
tendency of prices. Consols have been done up to 94, and are now 
933 4; New and Reduced, 923 ; Exchequer Bills, 17s. to 20s. prem. ; 
Bank Stock, 238-40. The Indian Securities are generally steady, and 
rather better. The Old Stock, however, has been heavy, having re- 
ceded to 226-28, being 2 per cent. decline. The New Stock 1s at 
1083 §; the Five per Cent. Rupee Paper, 1034. Turkish Scrip has 
receded to 1} prem.; Egyptian Scrip, 1} prem.; Italian Scrip, 3 2% 
dis. ; Turkish Bonds have declined to 803, and 693 to 70}; Mexican 
Bonds fell to 304, but have recovered to 313 $; Spanish Certificates, 
834; Venezuela, 23324}. Railway Shares are weak, and business 
is less active. Midland, Caledonian, and Great Northern are l/. 
lower, and other lines 10s. and 15s. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


—— 








regular cavalry. 
At the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Mechanics’ Institutes it was 


AccorptnG to the latest despatches it seems more than probable that 
King Otho and the Court will quit Greece.—Second Edition of the Post. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


«“ THE THREE PANICS.” 

is with a weary sigh of disappointment that we lay 
down Mr. Cobden’s latest pamphlet. England does so 

an economist statesman, and he is in many respects so 

- Jlently fitted for the task he so unnecessarily evades. We 
oe men by the dozen on whom the country is content to 
he the little political legislation we at this moment 
ey, There are among us a few to whom we may look with 
res ‘for the settlement of those far greater social questions, 
whch as the years pass on bid fair to supersede all others. 
There are one or two statesmen left who really understand 
foreign affairs, who have a policy which is not simply one of 
expedients, which good or bad will march, and with which 
the rest of the world can enter into some intelligible rela- 
tion. We have found men who can reconstruct a fleet; we 
could find them to reconstruct the army ; we shall find them 
competent to lead the van in that battle of science which will 
in a few years once again redistribute power. But we have 
no economist, no man who while able to comprehend the 
necessity for defending the greatness as well as the 
independence of England, can still so organize our re- 
sources a8 to secure our full strength without urging on 
intolerable exertions. Lord Palmerston, perhaps on every 
other subject the best representative of broad common 
sense, has no more notion of thrift than any other Irish 
Peer. Earl Russell seldom or never talks finance. Sir 
C. Lewis, Sir C. Wood, and the rest of the first-class 
men of second-rate grasp, either confound imperial finance 
with Treasury accounts, or find revenue and expenditure 
enough to manage without enforcing administrative reform. 
Mr. Gladstone, who understands the whole subject, and 
would, we dare say, if permitted, almost extinguish the 
income tax, always begins at the wrong end. Whether from 
want of sympathy with public opinion, or from an over-esti- 
mate of the advantages of thriftiness in se, he always provokes 





the suspicion that he would save by incurring risks, instead 

of diminishing waste. The whole Tory party, often produc- | 
tive of good economists, is for the moment debarred from 

economy alike by its traditions, its avowed distrust of the | 
Bonapartes, and its foreign position. Mr. Bright has never, 

that we know of, taken the trouble to effect one administra- | 
tive reduction. There remains Mr. Cobden; and Mr. Cob- 
den, with all his defects, might do England this service if he 
would, and earn in doing so the sway and the name which 
he, in his secret heart, thinks the constitution reserves for 
scions of great Whig Houses. He can speak, as he showed in 
the corn law agitation, with a force which instructs English- 
men while it convinces them—a faculty of the rarest and 
most valuable kind. He is not afraid of figures, of the 
actual painful labour from which his burlier-minded rival 
seems to us always to shrink. He is not possessed by the 
notion that invasion might be but a trifle, and not unwilling 
to believe—though he cannot feel—that Englishmen ought 
to be great as well as free. If he were to set himself de- 
liberately to prohibit waste, to compel the departments to 
give us penny-worths for our pennies, to reduce every service 
to the exact level of working strength, to bring England, as 
it were, into training by extirpating all superfluous flesh and 
carrying off all needless food, he would have a following no 
Cabinet could attempt to despise. His own class would 
follow him toa man. The thinkers and writers at whom 
he rails would forgive him all his contempt. And the 
country gentlemen whom he distrusts, but who like heavy 
taxation as little as he does, would follow him into the lobby 
as they over and over again followed Sir Robert Peel. In- 
stead of doing this, Mr. Cobden shows his capacity by carry- 
ing out a profitable commercial treaty, and then sits down to| 
tell all Englishmen that they have time and again shown a 
good deal of credulity. 

It is a very able pamphlet the “Three Panics,” and would 
be a very convincing one, only that it is so entirely beside 
the mark. Mr. Cobden shows, with a lucid force which is 
the specialty of his writings, that the three panics which | 

‘ave occurred within the last fourteen years were all un-| 
founded. Louis Philippe had no intention of invading Eng- 
land when the pamphlet of the Prince de Joinville and the 
Duke of Wellington’s letter threw England into a fever. 

uis Napoleon had no idea of attacking us when everybody 
Was saying that we might find ourselves any week without 
the command of the Channel, and with a French army en- 
camped upon our coast. He had still Jess intention when, 
in 1859, the nation at last decided that England was unde- 











fended, and that the navy must once more be brought up to 
its ancient proportionate strength. Mr. Cobden has his 
array of anecdotes to prove that France rather quizzed us, 
that French Ministers joked on our alarms, that the Em- 
peror was occupied with anything rather than English inva- 
sions, and his anecdotes are very much better than that kind 
of literature can usually pretend to be. He hints, and with 
some justice, that the Services have immense weight in Eng- 
land, and are inclined to believe every addition to their own 
numbers a benefit to the world. He ridicules, and with 
power, the notion that France could turn buccaneer or land 
an army in a night, or march over England as if it were 
tenanted by Asiatics. He compiles, very carefully, a table 
which demonstrates, very clearly, the enormous expenditure 
to which these three panics have led, and hints, very forcibly, 
that the Merrimac very nearly produced a fourth. And, 
having done all this, he has done nothing, for he has entirely 
missed the point. 

The reason for the last panic was not anything the French 
ruler of the hour might intend to do, but what he had, if he 
chose, the power to accomplish. Thinking men might be 
satisfied that France desired peace and not war, but they 
knew none the less that even if that were so England still 
owed her security to foreign forbearance. This was the feeling 
which galled the nation, and which Mr. Cobden never can 
understand. He professes to consider the will of the people 
the supreme law of politics, but never will acknowledge that 
will when it calls for a self-reliant attitude. In 1847 no doubt, 
men were overborne in no slight degree by the mere authorit 
of the Duke of Wellington. In 1852 they were alarmed, 
and with more reason, by what seemed an overt menace, 
the restoration of a dynasty whose chief had declared that he 
represented the principle of equality, and the defeat of 
Waterloo. But in 1859 they had arrived at a distinct conclu- 
sion, soemphatic that it has ever since influenced our politics, 
so little exaggerated that after three years it has produced no 
reaction. They held that these panics must cease, and that 
to make them cease it was necessary so to organize England 
that her consciousness of independent strength should for 
the future prevent the alarms which had recently followed 
every shock to our trust in American amity and French 
good faith. To say that the Executive deceived the people, 
as Mr. Cobden so often hints, is simply to falsify facts by 
confounding effect and cause. The people took the matter 
into their own hands, raised Lord Palmerston to power 
because he would, they thought, re-establish the national 
strength, insisted upon a new navy, and themselves filled up 
the ranks of the Volunteers. Only this fast week they 
showed just the same determination. The Executive wanted 
exceedingly to pooh-pooh the battle in the James’ River, 
and it was the House of Commons which, urged on by out- 
side pressure, insisted on suspending the fortifications and 
hurrying on the iron-clad navy. The “ Services’’ gain nothing 
by that change, and one of them is very likely to lose. That 
the armaments may have been overdone we are not disposed 
to deny. There is a tendency to increase every squadron as 
well as the Channel and Mediterranean fleets which requires 
to be harshly bridled. The regular army, too, has been 
developed in a way Englishmen scarcely understand, and 
there is a downright juggle in the sort of military chasse 
executed between India and England, for which Lord Can- 
ning, if he chose, could call part of the Cabinet to a severe 
account. There is a disposition to rely, too, on engineers, 
and to fortify places which do not want fortification as well as 
those which do, which cannot be too severely condemned. 
The works at Alderney, for example, which have cost a 
million, and will cost two more, are pure and simple waste, as 


much as if the money were flung into the sea. But Mr. 
Cobden will touch none of these sore points. If he cannot 


amputate the limb, the ulcer may slough unhealed. He 
wants no fortifications at all instead of thrifty but sufficient 
constructions, and actually lays down this as a fundamental 
principle: “ We must consent to incur some risk.”” Thatis 
precisely what in the present state of Europe the people are 
not prepared to do. Sir R. Peel, when he used the phrase, 
qualified it by the prefix “in time of peace.” We are not 
at peace except in the most technical sense, but oe 
amidst armed and envenomed European factions a dignifie 

neutrality. It is a most wasteful neutrality, one which 
presses hard upon the sources of national strength, and which 
may ultimately be found intolerable; but it is the adjectives 
not the substantive with which the people quarrel. It is the 
waste not the neutrality we want to abolish, the security not 
the extravagance which we desire to retain. The country, 
for instance, needs iron ships, not because the Monitor may 
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appear in the Thames, or the Merrimac frighten the Clyde, 
but because we have, for the sake of our trade, to be strongest 
in all four quarters of the globe. It is quite certain that 
we shall have the iron-clad fleet. It is very probable that 
the Admiralty, hampered by traditions, and bowed down by 
dockyard interests, will try to go on building wooden vessels 
and laying in timber also. Let Mr. Cobden try to stop 
that. He is himself apparently quite aware that iron has 
superseded wood. Let him in the course of the Session 
endeavour to compel the Admiralty to give up the use of in- 
consistent means of defence, to adopt some definite principle, 
and to lay down some system which shall raise us to the re- 
quired strength without a demand for more millions. The de- 
partments know as well as we do that the sums already voted, 
if steadily devoted to iron, will keep us more than abreast of 
the world, and only want to be told that Parliament will for 
the present endure no other course. But no, the Session 
will end as it began. The men who really care about the 
national honour will not defend the national purse ; the men 
who are anxious for thrift will try to enforce it by reducing 
our security, and the only contest will be as of old between 
the statesmen and the economists. 

One word we may add with advantage, though to many of 
our readers it may sound like a truism. To the great mass 
of Englishmen there is something which is as dear as inde- 
pendence, and that is our imperial rank. 





this metropolis—the London Scottish, the Queen’s Westmi 
ster, and the Working Men’s College Corps—were to ica 
Victoria Station at 5.30 a.m. The Working Men’s College 
Corps marched into the station at 5.20, the Scottish at 
5.22, and the Queen’s at 5.24, all three in proved milit 
order, without a straggler. So much for Volunteer punety 
ality. Now for the method of the authorities. The three 
corps were got into trains and started, the two former by 
5.35, and the Queen’s by 5.45; and this was done by an 
assistant-inspector and two Volunteers, who had been de 
tailed for the duty by the Inspector-General. The arrange. 
ments throughout the day, so far as the troops were om. 
cerned, were of a like character, and are all the more 
creditable from the fact that the railway officials, strange to 
say, seemed bent on giving as little help and moving as 
slowly as possible. This looks as if the Volunteers would 
| organize a quartermaster-general’s staff of the most efficient 
| kind before long. 
We will back any hundred teetotallers with their Band of 
Hope, any lodge procession of Druids or Odd Fellows og 
| market-day in a country town, to make twice as much noise 
and confusion as the Volunteer army of twenty thousand 
men created in the heart of Brighton on that morning. When 
the whole force was mustered in the Pavilion Garden and 
|the other enclosures up to St. Peter’s church, there wag 





If we are not,} nothing to show that one thousand men were present, but 


after all our sacrifices, to be citizens of a great as well as a | the dense crowd of spectators waiting outside the enclosures 


safe empire, constituents of a power which has no superior, 
which can, when the need arises, bid a successful tyrant 
pause, or strike one strong blow for a principle, or maintain 
freedom of speech though all despots are savage with annoy- 
ance, there is no longer savour in life. Tha¢ is the conclu- 
sion of every man who understands English history, the one 
passion which reigns permanently among those masses upon 
whom Mr. Cobden professes to rely, the one instinct which 
with Englishmen is stronger than argument or suffering, | 
and with which the statesman of the future, be he sovereign 
or democrat, will then, as now, have first of all to reckon. 
Wise thrift stops no enterprise, and we need it bitterly, but 
it is not under a cheap but powerless régime that English- 
men intend to live. 





for the gun, the signal for the march. 

We do not recollect ever to have seen a more striking 
sight than that on the Downs, when the whole force of nine 
brigades was drawn up in contiguous column of battalions 
opposite the Grand Stand of the Brighton race-course. We 
may say, for the benefit of persons not well posted up in 
Southdown geography, that the Grand Stand is built with 
a south aspect at about the centre of the northern arm of 
an immense amphitheatre, formed by the main line of the 
Southdown Hills, and a spur which is thrown out from 
them at this place. This spur forms the southern arm 
of the amphitheatre, and is considerably lower than the 
opposite one on which towers up the Grand Stand. The 
valley, or arena of the amphitheatre, narrows of course at the 





THE VOLUNTEERS AT BRIGHTON. 
HREE years ago there was not an effective soldier in 
Great Britain out of the ranks of the regular army, the 
militia, yeomanry, and pensioners. On Monday last 20,000 
men, thoroughly equipped for war, and (to say the least) well 
drilled, were carried from four metropolitan counties to a 
point on the south coast at an average distance of 50 miles 
from their homes, were dismissed for some hours, and then 
mustered again in the centre of a great town, were marched | 
four miles to their ground, put through the ordinary evolu- 
tions of a parade, and then through the complicated 
movements of a sham fight covering five square miles of 
ground, were marched back to their mustering place, from 
thence to the railway station, and carried back to their 
homes within twenty-four hours; and all this with- 
out one serious accident or military blunder. Now, we 
have always been warm friends of the Volunteer movement. 
We know that it has done great things for England ; we be- 
lieve that it will do greater things yet, and in directions not 
yet foreseen ; but we own that the performances of Easter 
Monday have taken us by surprise. The simple statement 
of what was effected on that day is enough to take away the 
breath even of devout believers like ourselves. We do not 
know that any such military feat has ever been accomplished 
—we mean seriously, ever, or anywhere. If it has, we 
should like to know when and where ? Probably our ally 
over the water could do it with regular soldiers; but all 
we say is—and we are glad to see that Colonel 
MeMurdo agrees with us — that such a thing has not 
been done yet, except here in England and by our Volunteers. 
It is not within our function to give any detailed account 
of the day’s doings, besides which our military education was 
shamefully neglected in early youth; so, like Horace’s 
amateur bee, we must content ourselves with a somewhat 
humble flight, and the culling of a few drops of honey in our 
own way for our readers. 

But though not aspiring to be military critics, there are 
some things of which we are as good judges as Jomini himself. 
Punctuality and method are matters obvious to the civilian 
of meanest military capacity, and we must say that in these | 
matters the Volunteers set the nation a most admirable 
example on Monday last. Wewill take one instance only. Three 
London corps, whose members are scattered over the whole of | 


top, where the hills sweep together, but opposite the Grand 
Stand must be a mile across. The spectators (Heaven for. 
bid that we should even attempt to guess their numbers) 
were massed on and about the Grand Stand, and all round the 
sweep of the amphitheatre, and the troops as they marched 
up were formed in line of contiguous battalions, as we were 
just now saying, directly opposite; and here they received 
and saluted Lord Clyde. Had we only the pen of a special 


| correspondent, we would go in for a spell of fine writing on 


the scene at this moment; as it is, we must post off to the 
march past which followed immediately. 

Just as the troops were put in motion, an aide-de-camp 
was seen to leave the General’s staff and spur away to the 
extreme left of the line, to the Inns of Court. Then that 
renowned corps moved out of the line and went down the 
slope, across the amphitheatre, and up the opposite hill at 
the double. Troops and spectators all agreed that no smarter 
thing was done all day than that double, with the companies 
so closely locked up, and the whole battalion moving with 
such a spring. But what could it mean? The fact soon 
came out that Lord Clyde, on the look-out for an enemy, had 
fixed on the Inns of Court as the proper parties—Aostes 
humani generis—woe unto youlawyers! So they marched 
past first, and then posted off to the south, and performed 
the part of enemy for the rest of the day. 

The march past was, we hear, as good as could be. Where 
so many were equally good, as was the case with the in- 
fantry battalions, it would be invidious to distinguish; 
but of cavalry there was only a portion of one corps, the 
Hants Light Horse, whose equipment and whole look and alr 
very much impressed every one. They had marched thirty- 
five miles on Saturday without a sore back. We saw them 
arrive ourselves, and can vouch that many of the horses 
looked as fresh as if they had not come five miles. As they 
passed the saluting point, a distinguished Indian officer said 
to the hero of Balaclava (who was on the ground with Lord 
Clyde), “ There, my Lord, now that’s what I eall perfect light 
cavalry.” To which my Lord replied: “Umph!” It is ovt 
funetion and privilege to give judicious advice to all portions 
of the British public, and we would improve the present 
oceasion by a word of counsel to that constitutional force 
the Yeomanry. If they wish to keep in favour with the 
country, and to remain in the enjoyment of the very hand- 
some sum voted to them yearly by Parliament, they must 
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take a leaf out of the book of such corps as this South Hants 


ioht Horse. ‘ , » 
Ligh d lumbering gimcrackery is past. These 


1] gorgeous an . ‘ 
~The are bygones as surely as wooden men-of-war, and if 
~S5 a . . . . 
the Yeomanry will not march with the times the times will 
assuredly march over them, and leave them on their heavy 


igh and dry. 
oe cl chee cavalry on the ground were the 18th Light 
Dragoons, 2 smart regiment, lately raised, the old 18th having 
been one of the regiments which was reduced after the peace. 
Perhaps the tender age of this gallant regiment may partially 
account for the eccentricity of some of their proceedings. 
Let us not be hard on youth. But we hope before they see 
active service they will have mastered that first military 
rinciple, without which horsemen, however gallant, cannot 
Pe counted useful in the field, viz. that it is the enemy and 
not their own infantry squares which they are to charge. 
Of the skirmishing, advancing, deploying, and retiring 
which followed we have nothing to say which has not been 
already said ; but we must add our testimony to that of the 
daily press that it was one of the finest sights for spectators 
which this generation has seen. It seems that this fact has 
‘ven umbrage to one eminent Volunteer at least, Lord 
Ranelagh, who has since declared publicly that the Volun- 
teers were made playthings of for the sole benefit of sight- 
seers. He has added, also, it appears, that, unless the 
War-office give up all further control over the Volunteers, he 
shall resign his command, and leave the force. The criticism 
comes with a bad grace from the man who has done more 
than all the rest of the British nation together to make the 
Volunteers a raree show, who on this very occasion, by his 
protests, and his resolve to be seen in his glory by the good 
folk of Brighton, caused the route from the field to be changed, 
and the division to which he was attached to be marched back 
down the Marine Parade. The threat causes us no uneasi- 
ness. It is not the first time it has been made, and is not 
likely to be carried out. If it should be, we can only say 
that if Lord Ranelagh is bent on remaining in his present 
temper, of all the good deeds which he has done for the 
force—and we quite admit that they are many—the fulfil- 
ment of this threat would be by far the best,and the Volunteers 
would have more to thank him for than they have ever yet 
had. 
As to the notion of Volunteer independence, it is the merest 
moonshine. They have at this moment more freedom from 
control than any military force ever had before. All the Go- 


vernment requires of them is, not to damage or sell the rifles | 


the nation has found for them, and to be inspected once a 
year. We know that they are, as a body, perfectly satisfied 
with their position as regards the Government, and are sen- 
sible enough to feel that what they have to do is to become 


|regaining a position which, if it is still full of danger, ren- 


The day for hussar jackets, sabretaches, and | 





a permanent and reliable portion of the national defences, | 


which they can only become by working in a cordial spirit 
with the regular army. Were they to break loose, as Lord 
Ranelagh seems to desire, the sooner John Bull disarms 
them the better, for in a year or two at their present rate 
of progress, they will be either our strongest safeguard or 
our greatest danger. 





THE MEANING OF THE AMERICAN NEWS. 


6“ ee says a German critic, “ must after all have | 
~ 


|eclared the affair a “ second 
| great victory were flashed all over the South. 


rather admired Satan,” and Milton’s unconscious | 
feeling is, we suspect, the one with which most English liberals | 
5 I b 


watch the course of the Confederate Government. Their 
cause is utterly evil; their object is to erect slavery, the 


one crime which contains all crimes, into a ruling principle ; | 


their success would be the greatest calamity the world has 
endured since the conquest of Western Asia by a Maho- 


medan horde ; and yet it is wholly impossible to suppress an | 


unmoral admiration for the energy they have displayed. It 
18 but a month since their prospects, at least in the Border 
States, seemed hopelessly overclouded. A series of disgrace- 
ful defeats had deprived them of three great states, and, 
apparently, disheartened their population. Everywhere along 
a frontier of nearly eight hundred miles, their front had been 
broken in. In Missouri and Tennessee, on the Mississippi 
as well as the Potomac, their armies were in retreat: 
Manassas had been evacuated, and Fort Donelson basely 
betrayed; whole armies had surrendered at discretion. 
and their best officers seemed suddenly stricken .with inca- 
paaty. Their President acknowledged that he had attempted 
too much, and their Secretary at War admitted that the armies 
Were thinning away. Nevertheless the planters remained 
undaunted, and in less than a month they have succeeded in 





ders the progress of the Federal cause once more a matter 
of doubt. 

The intelligence brought by the mails is not, we fear, so 
favourable to the North as the telegrams induced men to 
believe. The Titanic character of the war, in which corps 
d’armée as large as European armies are marching and 
countermarching across an entire continent, almost bewilders 
the imagination. The mind seeks involuntarily for some 
centre on which to fix itself, and having found one, is apt to 
elevate that isolated point into undue importance. Each great 
fact, taken by itself, gives a false impression of the whole 
series. The surrender of No. 10 was an undoubted victory, 
Corinth a great drawn battle, the diseovery of the intrench- 
ments at Yorktown an enormous disaster, and men will 
honestly differ according to their view of the relative im- 
portance of these three centres of action. A careful study 
of the whole field will, however, we think, lead to the conclu- 
sion that the South has had slightly the advantage, that in 
spite of the victories gained the task of the North is more 
difficult than it appeared only a month ago. 

In the West, for example, the Federal Government has 
gained one splendid suecess. No achievement has better 
displayed the energy and infinite resource inherent in a 
volunteer army than the conquest of No.10. The invading 
general actually cut a canal while shelling the enemy, and 
was enabled by its aid to shut up their line of retreat. Five 
thousand men immediately surrendered with all their stores, 
ammunition, and cannon, thus giving one more proof that 
the determination of the South stops short of resistance to 
death. The descent of the river was once more clear, but the 
advantage of this brilliant success was more than counter- 
balanced by a great battle fought only the day before. 
Immediately after the fall of Fort Donelson General Beau- 
regard started for the West, where his presence restored 
confidence and order. Rapidly collecting the fragments of 
broken commands, and aided by the volunteers bis presence 
always attracts, he formed a new army, which, allowing for 
exaggerations, certainly exceeded fifty thousand men. His 
enemies all this while remained, apparently from over-con- 
fidence, most imprudently scattered. General Grant, in 
command of 38,000 men, was at Corinth, on the left bank 
of the Tennessee, General Buell advancing to join him on 
the other side of the river. Beauregard resolved to destroy 
them in detail, and on the 6th of April attacked General 
Grant with his whole force. His object was to compel the 
Federals to retreat in panic across the river, a movement 
which would probably have ensured the destruction of the 
entire force. He very nearly succeeded. The Federals 
were driven off their ground, there “ was the usual average 
of skulkers,” and the soldiers writing from the field allow 
that the case seemed hopeless. General Beauregard de- 
Manassas,” and tidings of a 
Fortunately, 
General Buell, accused in the papers of habitual tardiness, 
arrived in time to save his colleague’s command, and when 
the attack recommenced in the morning, the Southerners 
were driven back. They retreated, however, in order, unpur- 
sued except by the cavalry, and the victorious army has not 
ventured to continue its advance. The details of loss sus- 
tained, reported in the American journals, are simply absurd, 
but it must have been exceedingly great from the number of 
officers killed. The advantage, according to military rule, 
must be held to have remained with the army which kept its 
ground, but Beauregard has checked the invasion which 
was rolling towards the South-west. He has, moreover, 
atfected the current of Southern opinion, has induced his 
soldiers to fight, and has dissipated the fatal idea that the 
Southern forces are unequal to antagonists so much better 
provided, He has, too, disheartened the North, and the 
total result, though not equivalent to a victory, has im- 
mensely strengthened his hands. The descent of the Mis- 
sissippi, which seemed so easy, will now be a matter of time, 
and time, which involves expenditure, and the arrival of 
summer, tells heavily against the Federal forces. They must 
win in the end, but every check of this kind renders the 
purchase-money of victory more terrible and exhausting. 

To the eastward, again, the Confederates are in a new 
position. The evacuation of Manassas, though perhaps a 
purely strategic measure, had a great influence over opinion. 
The North began to imagine the conquest of Virginia easy, 
and Secretaries of State were said to have fixed the day on 
which MeClellan would enter Richmond. The expedition 
started, and landed safely, the easy despatch of some eighty 
thousand men furnishing a curious comment on the theory that 
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the French could never cross the Channel. They had, however, 
as usual, been betrayed, and found stretched right across their 
line of march a line of entrenchments, guarded on one side 
by the sea and the Merrimac, and on the other by an almost 
impassable marsh, and defended by nearly 100,000 men. 
Roads there are none, the country is a mass of deep mud, 
the Federal general is evidently unaware of his enemies’ 
strength, and the attack will be a most formidable enterprise. 
A retreat is almost impossible, even if opinion in the 
States would permit it, and it is scarcely safe to suffer the 
transport fleet to remain so near to their iron antagonist. 
The general must advance, and a repulse in such a posi- 
tion would undo one-half of all that has been achieved. 
It would not, perhaps, affect the ultimate result. The 
nation which was only stimulated by Bull’s Run into the 
creation of an army 600,000 strong, will not be quelled by 
disaster, however great, or resistance, however despairing. 
But a defeat might protract the campaign for one more 
year, render emancipation inevitable, and produce a financial 
confusion from which the constitution could not emerge 
unchanged. The change of position has placed North and 
South once more on an equal footing, so far as Virginia is 
concerned, and last month the North was confessedly only 
halting to make certain victory swift. 

Finally, the Confederate chiefs are rising fast to the height 
of circumstances, and proclaiming themselves a Revolution- 
ary Power. The act of the rebel Congress, throwing open 
all ports of the South to all nations except the United States, 
may be taken as an act of bravado, or even as a bribe offered 
to Europe to intervene. But the extraordinary message 
of President Davis is certainly no bravade. He has re- 
commended his Congress to decree the levy en masse, to 
send all white males between 18 and 35 into the army, 
and ‘o organize the remainder into corps of reserve. The 
American journals see in this order the signs of a coming 
peace, for they take it to mean despair. So do we; but 
there are two forms of despair, and one of them is more 
formidable than the most strenuous courage. Jefferson Davis 
knows his men. He would never have sent such a message 
without a certainty that it would be accepted, or without a 
strong belief that the governing class pene carry the order 
out. If the order is obeyed, if the Government of the South 
is strong enough to order every male into the field, the North 
will be matched by armies against which it can have no ad- 
vantage in number. It iseasy to talk of unwilling aid ; but 
history proves that conscript armies can fight, even when as 
in Russia composed of unwilling men, and the work to be done 
is nothing less than to conquer a whole population. It can, we 
believe, be accomplished ; for Southern society is built ona 
treacherous quicksand. The slaves only can feed a whole 
population gone to the wars, and the slaves may at once be 
rendered the warm allies of the North. But while that great 
measure is delayed, and the Federal Government strives to 
face a revolution without adopting revolutionary principles, 
a Southern law of conscription, if passed at all, multiplies 
tenfold the difficulties of their task. We believe they are 
equal to the occasion ; but they have reached the true crisis of 
their struggle, and Mr. Lincoln’s thanksgiving, unless meant 
as a pro | is as yet premature. No man, after what has 
occurred, will venture to say whether or no the Southern 
masses share the temper of their chiefs, but if they do, the 
Federal Government are but at the commencement of a 
long and exhausting, though in the end successful cam- 


paign. 


JUSTICE IN FRANCE. 

1 GLISH Liberals are sometimes impatient of what 

seems to them the meaningless bitterness of the French 
Liberal school. What is the use, they ask, of this perpetual 
fret, this subordination of policy to mere anger, these never- 
ending attacks on a system, which, like all human systems, 
may be used for ends it was never devised to attain. We 
would ask all such reasoners to consider for one moment the 
acquittal of M. Mirés, the circumstances which have attended 
it, and the state of affairs they reveal. As our readers know, 
M. Mirés, a Jew, ci-devant watchmaker of Bordeaux, em- 
ployé, money-lender, speculator, and millionnaire, after a 
career which had made him the guest of princes, was twelve 
months ago arrested, flung into prison, and treated aw secret. 
After months of unavailing entreaties, offers, and menaces 
current through all society in Paris, M. Mirés was tried and 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment. He appealed, a 
new trial was ower and he was again condemned. An 

a 


time observers acquainted with the ante-chambers of the 
Empire pronounced the whole affair a farce. The Em 

they said, wished for justice, but M. Mirés would elude he 
grasp. He knew too much of the speculations and the 
character of the Mamelouks of the empire, could tell to 
many stories of the road by which in France power leads tg 
fortune ; might even, it was hinted, bring forward formal 
accusations of his own, to which even that lax society would 
listen with angry disgust. The trial began, and M. Min, 
was accused, among other charges, of embezzling 5,000,009 
of franes from a land company he had constructed. This 
speculation was almost unique in his transactions, for it see 
though extravagantly profitable, to have been perfectly fair 
He simply bought a great plot of land in Marseilles at a Joy 
price, sold it in minute lots, and pocketed the difference 
plus, said the procureur, 200,000/7., which had disappeared 
from the funds. Something or other in this particular aecy. 
sation upset M. Mirés’ strong nerve. He sprang up, and 
with all the gesticulation of a born Oriental, declared 
that he could and would explain to whom he had paid the 
sum. He did not, of course, mean to admit an embezzle. 
ment, but to plead secret service for the benefit of 
the company. He had, however, admitted that he 
knew where the money had gone, and was liable to 
searching interrogation. The Judge never asked him a 
word ; the procureur never returned to the point; and after 
a trial of unusual brevity all sentences were quashed, and 
M. Mirés declared a free man. What wonder that Paris 
should laugh as at a “ comedy badly played,” or that a dee 
suspicion of the tribunals should spread itself through 
ranks of society. In political trials Frenchmen tolerate a lati- 
tude we should not bear. That the State should obtain its ver. 
dict seems natural to men who, under the Morarchy of July 
as well as under the Empire, have witnessed but one result 
to every political trial. The only difference is, that under 
the Orleanists the trial was a sensation drama reproduced all 
over France, and greatly influencing opinion; and under the 
Empire it is a private representation, which influences only 
the audience. But Mirés’ trial was one for fraud, and in- 
volved the interests of ordinary civil life. Yet even here the 
Government is supposed to intervene, and a man who is 
willing to state what he has done with great sums which 
have disappeared is acquitted without having stated it. It 
does not matter one jot whether the suspicion in this case 
is just or unjust. The mere fact that it is universal, that the 
measure of pressure exercised on the court is scanned and 
explained, reveals a condition of society which, if it does not 
justify the impotent wrath of the educated, may, at least, 
explain and excuse it. People who believe that if a specu- 
lator can but make friends he can swindle them with im- 
punity, may be pardoned for a few epigrams. 

The acquittal and the consequent rumours are not, how- 
ever, the worst feature in this Mirés’ affair. The true poli- 
tical mischief, the offence which makes Frenchmen who love 
freedom as well as France, write like Victor Hugo, in a kind 
of mental foam, is the fact that these rumours cannot be dis- 
pelled. No journal dare even comment on the trial. No 
pamphleteer has the courage to ask whether stories 80 
sinister do not demand an inquiry. No member even of the 
Corps Législatif can rise in his place, and ask the Minister 
whether Government intend to renew the prosecution whose 
failure “has given rise to so many reports.” The man 
who dared do that service to the judicial bench would be ac- 
cused of exciting hatred and contempt, condemned to a few 
months’ imprisonment, and then be liable to be sent to 
Cayenne by administrative order. Of course under such & 
régime discussion is simply impossible, the sore can never be 
cleaned, and it needs no physician to foretel the speedy 
result. And we whom a whisper of protected unfairness on 
the Bench would almost drive to revolt, sneer because 
Frenchmen as honest as ourselves, but utterly powerless, try 
to revenge themselves by gibes, and cannot even in the 
Legislature wholly suppress a sarcastic irritation. Imagine 
Mr. Hudson tried for embezzlement, the Chief Baron acquit- 
ting him because, as the people believed, the prisoner could 
tell too many stories of Mr. Gladstone, and society forbidden 
on pain of Bermuda to discuss that state of affairs, and we 
have the analogy for a system which Frenchmen are expected 
to bear, sustained by a tranquil hope that the budget may 
one day be discussed, item by item. 


“PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 


HE Czar, we are told this week, will in August summon 
a Parliament, and the news often contradicted is this 








informality enabled him to appeal again, and he was trans- 
ferred for trial before the High Court of Douai. All this 


ime substantially true. 
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“Tike most social problems which agitate our time, the 
scheme of serf emancipation reduces itself entirely to a 

estion of finance. To change dependent serfs into inde- 
on peasants a certain quantity of land must be given 
| am besides the mere declaration of freedom ; and for 
this gift the noble landowners require substautial compensa- 
tion, which the serfs absolutely refuse to pay. They argue, 
hat is historically true, that the land belongs to them and 
to the nobles, whose tenure 1s illegal ; and that, conse- 


t a : Mesa 
pace By they are in no wise indebted for its restitution. It 
quan, undoubted fact that originally all the land of Russia 


belonged to the people, to the exclusion of every kind of 
rivate possession, by nobles or any one else. When, to- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, the custom sprang up 
among the Czars of making grants of land to boyars and 
military nobles, these grants were invariably for life, and the 
districts so assigned—denominated Volosti, and destined 
chiefly to supply the immediate wants of the petty barons 
and their retainers—were insignificant in comparison with 
the enormous quantity of land still remaining for the exclu- 
sive use of the peasants, united in communes. It was only 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century, under the 
at revolutionary Czar, that the landed estates of the | 
nobility were assigned to them as hereditary property, or | 
votchini. It is no wonder, therefore, that the serfs at the 
resent moment should consider the Czar’s emancipation 
scheme rather as a recovery of old rights than as a gift of 
new privileges. In spite of the efforts made by the Go- | 
yernment to induce them to consent, if not to an actual at | 
least to a prospective payment for the land which is made | 
over to them as individual property, the serfs have not given | 
way an inch in their opposition. They will lay their lives | 
down for the Czar; but they will not pay a kopeck for what 
they hold to be already their own. } 
It is in this financial question that the immense difficulty | 
of the serf emancipation scheme lies. If the peasants are not | 
willing to pay the nobles are still less willing to let them go | 
without payment; and the Czar, if inclined to settle the| 
matter, has not the means to do so. In this manner the | 
struggle has been going on now for several years, the Rus- | 
sian Government making greater advances with every suc- 
ceeding step. The last proposition of the Czar was, that the 
State should pay four-fifths of the value of the land, and 
leave the rest as a sort of mortgage to the present owners. | 
But even this liberal offer was rejected by the obstinate | 
nobles, whose opposition to the measure seems to have gone | 
so far as to amount to hatred of the person of the Czar. The | 
latter, on his part, is sinking under the burden of his im- | 
mense difficulties. Having given his sacred promise that | 
the serfs in his dominions shall be free within a term which | 
is now fast running to a close, it is impossible for his Majesty | 
to retreat ; while, on the other side, it is nearly as impossible | 
for him to advance. The fundamental difficulty, want of 
cash, the Czar with all his power cannot overcome. He 
knows but too well that the finances of Russia are in danger, 
and have been so for many years. Even Baron von Roths- | 
child refuses to lend any more money on the gold mines of 
Siberia, and the silver works of the Ural. Every year the | 
expenditure of the Russian Government surpasses by some 
five millions the income of the State, and the deficit 
is increasing at a most alarming rate. On the top of all | 
this an immense sum has now to be procured to discharge 
the liabilities incurred by the emancipation of the serfs. 
That the curse of human bondage can only be cured by 
gold, in the first instance, is a lesson which Alexander IL. | 
must have learnt from the recent history of Great Britain. | 
The same history, no doubt, has taught his Majesty that the 
only machine able to raise really vast sums from a people is | 
parliamentary taxation. All individual efforts of kings, ezars, | 
and kaisers, to express cash, are mere child’s play compared 
with this one grand means. No nation upon earth will sub- 
mit'to be taxed to one-fourth the extent she will tax herself. 
It is the knowledge of this great fact, combined with the 
financial pressure permanently weighing on the Czar’s go- 
Vvernment, which is about to produce parliamentary govern- 
ment in Russia. 

A parliamentary representation of the great northern 
empire is neither so difficult nor so unpractical as many 
may think, who are unacquainted with the peculiar constitu- 
tion of the country. As in all Sclavonic countries, there 
18 a well-established social hierarchy in Russia, which, for 
all practical purposes, may serve the same object as the 
firmer knit organization of Teutonic races, which serves 
as the basis of Anglo-Saxon self-government. In Russia 





| worst possible manner. 





the whole local administration is entrusted to the people 


themselves to the extent of making them completely free in 
matters of social interest. For this purpose, the whole 
country is divided into Communes—characteristically deno- 
minated Mir—which means both the Village and the World; 
and these again are united into districts, or Volosti, embracing 
a population of about six thousand souls. Each communal 
administration is presided over by an Elder, or Starshina, 
who, in case the commune consists of several villages, has 
under him a Starosta, or head of each hamlet, as also a 
tax-collector or superintendent of public stores. ll 
these officers are elected by ballot at annual assemblies 
by the peasants and from among themselves. The 
offices are more or less honorary, the emoluments con- 
nected with some of them being so small as to be 
scarcely more than nominal. The annual assemblies for 
electing these local representatives are constituted in a 
very peculiar manner, interesting in so far as they form the 
possible backbone of a future national representation. 
Every five houses have the election of one deputy for the 
communal assembly, and these again choose a delegate for 
the district assemblies, in the proportion of one man to every 
ten houses. The communal representatives are no unim- 
portant body of men. They elect their own parish officers, 
discuss and decide all affairs, such as the division of the 
fields, the arrangement of the tenancies, the proper distribu- 
tion of the taxes, the audit of accounts, the supervision of 
the recruiting business, the admittance of new members into 
the commune, petitions and complaints to the Czar and the 
ministry, and similar matters. As a rule, these communal 
assemblies take place regularly three timesa year ; but they 
may be called oftener if business of importance requires it. 
In conjunction with these assemblies are village tribunals, 
consisting of two elected members of the commune called 
“conscience people.”’ Injuries and offences of every kind, 
as well as disputes relating to property, not involving more 
than five roubles, come under the jurisdiction of these simple 
tribunals. In this admirable local organization is clearly 
the foundation of a parliamentary representation of the 
Russian people. 

It is well known that the nobles of the empire already 
possess a representation of their own, due to the inventive 
genius of Catherine II. An Imperial patent, dated April 


|21st, 1785, bestowed on them an organic constitution upon 


the German model, borrowed principally from the Baltic 
provinces. According to this Magna Charta, the nobles 
living in each province form a corporation under an elected 
president, or marshal, to whom is joined a government com- 
missioner. The members of this corporation assemble at 
regular intervals of three years, with liberty to deliberate 
on any subject they choose, and with the special privilege 
that the governor of the province, who otherwise has his eye 
everywhere, shall never be present at their meetings. These 
parliamentary bodies have their own seals, archives, secre- 
taries, treasuries, and permanent committees, the latter of 
which unite with deputies of the towns to examine the esti- 
mates and allotment of contributions to be made by the 
country. The extensive rights and privileges enjoyed by 
these States-General are in some places exercised in the 
The more educated members of the 
Russian nobility have till lately taken scarcely any part in the 
election and deliberations of the assemblies, and the whole 
power has fallen, therefore, into the hands of the worst class 
of men in the state, the rude semi-barbarian squirearchy of 
the country. They have only one object in all their poli- 
tical actions, which is to uphold the privileges and rights of 
their class. These privileges are truly enormous, and 
of far greater extent than those possessed by any other 
noble or royal class in Europe. Every measure of reform, 
however slight, if it affects their rights, is uniformly opposed 
by them; and Czar Alexander has had no greater enemies of 
his emancipation scheme than these noble parliaments. 
More than once they have become dangerous to the crown 
by the boldness of their opposition, only lately one of these 
assemblies having had the boldness to propose the abdication 
of the Czar, on account of his democratic reform proposi- 
tions. To destroy such inauspicious opposition must there- 
fore be a great object with the autocrat of Russia, and the 
new constitution, it is not impossible, may be something more 
than liberal. Even were there no political reasons for call- 
ing in the people the Government would be driven to it by 
financial necessity. The old nobles, now entirely exempt from 
taxation, can never be brought to agree to it voluntarily, and 
the only power which can force them to assist in bearing the 
burdens of the people are the people themselves. The Czar 
himself has little to fear from the shock of such a con- 
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cussion of classes and imterests in his realm. The love| opinion, which must ultimately range them under different 
and veneration of the lower classes in Russia for the Czar| banners, party contests languish for the moment, becansa 


are so deep-rooted and childlike as to be the surest gua- 
rantee that he and his power would come unscathed out 
of the struggle. The oligarchy has-often rebelled against 
the Autocrat, the people never. A Parliament represent- 
ing the whole people in Russia would engender a fear 
rather of a fresh growth of absolutism than of democracy. 
The example of modern France points a lesson to this effect, 
which not a few monarchs of the present day seem to have 
made their study. While all the liberal Governments of 
the present day rest essentially upon the middle classes, the 
absolutistic powers as diligently strive to find a basis of sup- 
port in the mass of the people. The spectacle is apparent 
everywhere where a political struggle is going on at the 
present day—in Austria, Prussia, Italy, Spain, and even 
Turkey and Greece. It will be well if in Russia the liberal 
nobles retain power enough to keep the Czar within the 
limits of intellectual suffrage. 





WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF THE CONSER- 
VATIVE REACTION? 
HEN Coningsby was dilating upon the causes which 
produced the Reform Bill, his grandfather cut short 
his philosophical speculations by the curt assertion, that 
Lord Grey’s pique and disappointment were the real sources 
of the political revolution. Lord Monmouth represents the 
feeling of all so-called practical politicians. They are believers 
in the philosophy which shows how great events from little 
causes spring. From their propensity to this faith they are 
least of all men competent to give a clear view as to the real 
sources of their own success, or of their own failure. They seek 
so keenly to catch the signs of the day that they scarcely 
ever can pay attention to the signs of the time. Hence, 
little direct information can be gained from the speeches of 
Lord Palmerston or Lord Derby concerning the reasons of 
that Conservative reaction which moulds the policy of the 
one, and is gradually thrusting power into the bands of the 
other. Nor will the organs of the daily press supply any 
surer guidance to the philosophical inquirer. Their articles, 
written to produce immediate sensation, are admirably 
adapted to perform the purpose for which they are made, 
but, dealing rapidly with fleeting circumstances, they do not 
pretend to do more than pronounce a summary opinion upon 
each event which the hour brings forth. All persons who 
wish to find an answer to the question whence arises the 
Conservative sentiment of the present day must weigh con- 
siderations rarely put forward in the pages of even the most 
influential newspapers. 

A glance at history gives at least a partial answer to the 
problem proposed for solution. After every great civil 
crisis comes a period when the conquerors and the vanquished 
lay down their arms and mingle together. Those of each 
party whose sympathies bring them nearest to each other 
find, when the excitement of the battle is over, that the 
differences between them have partly passed away, and have 
in part been exaggerated. The victors give up something of 
their faith ; the conquered surrender some of their preju- 
dices. When this transmutation of parties takes place party 
spirit seems either to have died out or to havedegenerated into 
faction, not in reality because the opposite principles which 
influence action have been by any magic brought into recon- 
ciliation, but because dispute has ceased about some special 
application of these principles, and men seem to agree since 
the topics which gave a field for dispute lost their interest. 
As long as the Stuart family hoped for restoration the line 
of division which sundered Whigs from Jacobites was sharply 
drawn. When once the whole country had acquiesced in 
the consequences flowing from the Revolution of 1688 the 
old landmarks vanished, and the transformation of Jaco- 
bitism into Toryism produced that anomalous struggle of 
factions which did not end till the rise of new questions once 
more formed Whigs and Tories into distinct parties, acting 
under clearly distinguished colours. In our own day a 
similar transmutation is in progress. The statements con- 
stantly made, that party spirit has died out, that sen- 
sible men are agreed on all matters of politics, that the 
Whigs have forgotten their old principles to become a 
mere faction, or that true Liberalism is to be found in 
the Conservative ranks, from their very inconsistency point 
to the same conclusion, that the great Whig victories have 
broken up the forces by which they were won, no less 
than the armies by which they were opposed, and that 


the victors have carried off the spoils of war, and new objectg 
for contention are not yet found. 

But conclusions drawn from the rules which govern the 
formation of political parties do not carry the inquirer ye 
far towards a termination of his researches. Why should there 
not be in 1862 an active movement in favour of democratie 
progress instead of a general apathy in regard to all organie 
changes? It will be found that no single reply adequate} 
answers this inquiry. Various causes have worked together to 
produce the state of feeling of which the existence must by this 
time be patent to the most careless of observers, or to the 
most prejudiced of democrats. The peculiar position of the 
middle classes must be taken into consideration. They gained 
by the changes of 1832 an amount of political weight which, 
if it did not satisfy all the cravings of their ambition, yet 
gave them the influence which was the object of their desires, 
Under the present balance of political forces their decided! 
expressed will ean always turn the scale in their favour. No 
doubt the highest offices are still reserved for the aristocracy, 
but men occupied in business have for the most part less 
wish to take a personal share in the labours of government 
either than nobles, who if they scorn a life of ignominious 
frivolity must perforce play a part in the great game of 
politics, or than artizans who find some compensation for the 
weariness of their existence in political excitement, and 
entertain hopes that the action of Government may relieve 
the burdens which oppress their daily life. Trade and com. 
merce are the sphere to which the middle classes devote their 
energies. Their activity in this field has, since the repeal of 
the corn laws, not been thwarted by the landowners. But 
another part of the community at times threatens to revola- 
tionize the whole of the laws which govern the existence of 
commerce, and traders, who neither fear nor hate the aris- 
tocracy, but dread and detest trades’ unions, are therefore 
much more anxious to avoid the rule of Mr. Potter than to 
curb the influence of Lord Derby. Hence their apathy when 
they hear the ery of Parliamentary reform. Ten-pound house. 
holders would like well enough to increase their own share in 
the representation, but they would rather be excluded from 
the influence to which they are by wealth and number 
entitled than share their power with men who hold strange 
heresies about the rights of labour. 

Still, the middle classes have neither the faults nor the 
virtues which enable oligarchs to struggle doggedly for the 
maintenance of special privileges. Had the agitation for 
the Charter continued, the holders of the suffrage might ere 
this have conceded the franchise to men whose numbers 
made them powerful, and whose claims could be defended 
by pleas which, to ordinary minds, sound extremely similar 
to those urged in favour of the Reform Bill. But a 
change of feeling so curious, that for its mere strangeness 
it deserves investigation, took place among the working 
classes themselves. Suddenly they ceased to demand the 
boon which the constituencies more than half desired to 
concede. Up to 1848 the agitation for the Charter proceeded 
with more or less vehemence. At that date, the movement 
among the artizans in favour of political reform paused almost 
in a moment; and from that time till the present year it has 
been left to professional politicians to demand political alter- 
ations. What has produced this change of sentiment no one 
has yet explained. All classes in England speak of the work- 
ing men ; democratic orators eulogize their intelligence ; phi- 
lanthropists deplore their miseries ; manufacturers denounce 
their perverseness, and political economists expose what are 
assumed to be their favourite economical fallacies. Mean- 
while, scarcely an Englishman, whatever be his views or his 
position, really knows more of the men who fill our manu- 
factories and build our houses than the mere fact of their 
existence, or ventures to conjecture more of their feelings 
than that their so-called political apathy is merely the con- 
sequence of interest in schemes of social revolution. 

If the position of the middle classes, and the altered views 
of men who at one time were zealous for political change, 
favour the present indifference to constitutional changes, 
the sentiments of another portion of society have told in the 
same direction. Within the last forty or thirty years the 
tone of the most influential writers has become, in a sense, 
curiously Conservative. Austin, the most legitimate de- 
scendant of Bentham, whilst preserving a fervent faith in utili- 
tarianism, closed his life with an attack on schemes of Par 
liamentary Reform. Mill has striven to prove that, on Ben- 
tham’s principles, Bentham would now disapprove of vote 





whilst men are still divided by differences in sentiment and 
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Benthamism, and was considered at one time as the apologist 
for democracy, has turned all the force of his humour and 
satire to discredit every democratic institution. — A similar | 
alteration of tone is traceable even in the light literature of) 
the day, and it is with some surprise that the reader notes in 
the earlier of Thackeray's Miscellanies a kind of Radicalism of | 
which there is no trace in Pendennis or the Newcomes. But 
it would be an error to suppose that authors who had 
struggled for progress in their youth had laid down their 
s and come to terms with Conservatism in their later 











arms ; - 

years. None of the writers we have mentioned have really 
given up their desire for improvement, or begun to 
worship the present rulers of the world. What they 


have done is to turn their own attention and the minds 
of their readers from political to social changes. They 
have produced what is, in reality, a characteristic of the 
ge; an idea that it is from alterations in the state of 
society rather than from disturbance in the balance of 
olitical power that effective reform must proceed. The 
existence of the Society for the Promotion of Social Science, 
the energy with which the working classes pursue schemes 
for extending the sphere of co-operative labour, the tone of 
statesmen who like Lord Stanley profess to have deeply 
studied the wants of their generation, all tell one tale. They 
are all signs of the prevalence of the opinion that social 
reforms are the need of the century. How far this view is 
true it is not now our object to discuss. We note only 
its effect on the political sentiment. In more ways 
than one it produces Conservatism. Ordinary objects of 
political strife appear to those who are bent on revolu- 
tionizing the arrangements of society hardly worth a contest, 
and the great bulk of the nation, half conscious that the im- 
portant questions of the time are not those debated in the 
Houses of Parliament, is at once apathetic on ordinary party 
topies, and fearful of agitations which may ultimately lead to 
contests wider and more desperate than those fought out in 
the Parliamentary arena. When the middle class fears to 
move forward lest the working men should press on in their 
rear, when the operatives scorn political conflicts, when 
literary men preach Conservatism, and the nation is not yet 
decided in what direction to advance, there arises of neces- 
sity just that lull in the storms of party conflict which Con- 
servatives hail as reaction, but which may be a calm to be 
followed by the tempest of radical change. 





CIVIS ROMANUS IN DIFFICULTIES. 
F. there should have been in Naples a fortnight ago any 
wandering Briton whom “ the sundry contemplation 
of his travels” has brought to that “ most humorous sad- 
ness” which was the mood of the melancholy Jaques, we 
trust that he did not omit to pay a visit to the prison of St. 
Maria Apparente. He would have found, and probably 
would still find there, in the person of Mr. James F. Bishop, 
an Englishman who some two years ago was converted to 
the Roman Catholic faith, a subject from whom he might 

have extracted much food for his moralizing humour. 

——*“ Out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn’d;” 

as the English public has had an opportunity of gathering 
from the letter to the Times, in which Mr. Bishop has detailed 
the narrative of his adventures and mishaps. It seems that 
this gentleman has been residing in Rome, where he was 
petted and fondled by eminent ecclesiastical society into that 
state of burning zeal for the cause of legitimacy and Francis 
IL, by which Lord Normanby and Sir George Bowyer are 
juspired. As the work of carrying messages to and from the 
reactionary agents in Naples is, as may be imagined, rather 
dangerous, such a catspaw as an English messenger is not 
to be neglected, and accordingly before long, Mr. Bishop was 
moveg to visit Naples, where he spent some time in such 
occupations and ameng such associates as he was inclined 
unto. On the 2nd of April (one is disposed to fancy that it 
must have been the first), he started on his return to Rome, 
occupying the seat which is vacant for one passenger in the 
“ Courier,” which conveys the letters by the sea-coast route, 
and carrying upon him, as he himself admits, “ correspond- 
enee, which if authentic, tended to subvert the present 
Government at Naples.” Under these circumstances, being 
known as a person of reactionary opinions, and being about 
to travel in the company of a courier who was a Garibaldist, 
Mr. Bishop judiciously took care to lay this man’s curiosity 
by listening to suspicious remarks addressed to him by a 
friend at starting, and by couching his reply in the German 





tongue. Conduct such as this of course produced its natural 


result. Our hero was stopped at the frontier; his baggage 
was searched ; and as he positively refused to produce the 
key of his desk, four policemen, against whom, although “ in 
a very weak state of health,” he thought fit to struggle, 
stripped him to his shirt. Whether this protracted resist- 
ance proceeded from a natural greatness of mind only, or 
whether it was because his prophetic soul warned him of the 
probable contents of the letters he carried, we are not in- 
formed; still, however, the key was not forthcoming. The 
prefect then telegraphed to Naples for instructions, an 

while they were expecting the answer, an ingenious 
underling, who could not believe Mr. Bishop to be an 
Englishman, by way of settling the question challenged 
decisive 


him to box. His refusal was regarded as 
against him. The unmannerly officials then declared 


that a telegraphic message had placed them in possession of 
what they were pleased to denominate plein pouvoir, and in 
an instant our countryman found himself in the primitive 
costume of our first parents in Paradise. As the key was 
immediately found, it has been plausibly conjectured that it 
was sewn up in the tail of the shirt, and we venture to sug- 
gest to any one of our younger artists who may be in want 
of a companion to his great picture of “ Marius among the 
ruins of Carthage,” the sight which Mr. Bishop must have 
presented on the floor of the Neapolitan delegation, arrayed 
in his shirt and seated on a desk-key. Amid the “savage 
yells” which were elicited by the perusal of his correspon- 
dence he resumed his clothes, defeated, but not subdued ; 
and it is gratifying to our national pride to know that (such 
respect had the police conceived for the determined character 
of his resistance) he was escorted back to Capua by two 
delegati, two policemen, four loaded guns, and three revol- 
vers inside the carriage, as well as two mounted carabineers 
without. Arrived at Naples, Mr. Bishop’s foes were those 
of his own household. The questor offered to liberate him 
on condition that the English consul would be responsible 
for his appearance when wanted. The consul, however, with 
a classical sternness not ill-suited to one who is dealing with 
a questor, altogether declined to be responsible for anything 
of the sort. “The law,” said Mr. Bonham in his Brutus 
mood, “the law must have its course ;” and, accordingly, the 
prison of St. Maria Apparente, of which we are glad to learn 
that its situation is “ healthy,” and that the officials are “ re- 
spectful and well-conducted,” received the captive form but 
unconquered soul of James Bishop. 

If anything could add to the ridicule which ‘tends on 
conduct such as we have detailed, it would be tne exquisite 
naiveté with which Mr. Bishop assumes throughout his letter 
that the mere perusal of his wrongs will at once transport the 
whole British nation with indignant wrath. He asks, indeed, 
for nothing; but an instant demand for his liberation is 
evidently the very least that he expects, and it is not impos- 
sible that dreams of compensation, the recal of Mr. Bonham, 
and an English fleet off Naples, are floating through his 
excited brain. And yet one iscompelled to ask what is it of 
which this gentleman complains ? Even allowing for a little 
not unnatural exaggeration on his part, it may readily be 
conceded that he was handled a little roughly by the un- 
derlings on the frontier; but presenting himself as he did, 
what better could he expect ? Surely he must recollect how, 
when David sent messengers to the King of the Ammonites 
to comfort him concerning the death of his father, and a 
suspicion arose that they were come “to search and to over- 
throw and to spy out the land,” the king “ took David’s ser- 
vants, and shaved them, and cut off their raiment in the midst,” 
until their flowing Eastern robes must, in point of length at 
least, have closely resembled that airy linen under-garment 
in which alone Mr. Bishop was clothed while sitting on his 
key. Bombalino’s English ambassador had better imitate 
David’s, and tarry patiently in St. Maria Apparente until 
some newer scandal has erased the memory of his calamities. 
In times of revolutionary excitement a peop!e’s feelings are 
not altogether under control, and it must be especially exas- 
perating to find a foreigner abusing the hospitality he re- 
ceives, and endeavouring, under cover of his nationality, to 
do what he must know would be illegal in any country in 
the world. He cannot imagine that the Iialian Government 
will suffer an Englishman to become a sort of privileged 
carrier of treasonable correspondence between Rome and 
Naples. He does indeed contend that he is not answerable 
for the contents of letters written by others, and put into 
his hands under seal. But his reluctance to surrender his 
keys abundantly shows that he was very well aware of their 
general purport. Had he really been the dupe of others, 
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had he really been ignorant of the character of the letters 
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he bore, he would hardly have thought it necessary to carry 
to such extremities a resistance he must have known to be 
useless. Let Mr. Bishop ask himself what sort of treat- 
ment a liberal emissary taken with despatches upon him 
would be likely to meet with among his clerical friends at 
Rome, and what sort of dungeon and of gaoler he would be 
consigned to. Let him further consider how long he would 
have to wait even for a Romau trial, where the advocate is 
suspended from his office if he shows too much zeal for his 
client, and neither client nor advocate ever sees or even 
knows the names of the witnesses whose evidence is never- 
theless fatal. And perhaps the result of his meditations 
will be to relieve to some extent the irksomeness of the 
“ healthy” prison, and “respectful” officials in whose custody 
he finds himself. . 

Whatever may be the exact penalty attached to Mr. 
Bishop’s offence (which, however, it is to be hoped is of a 
less extreme character than the gallows which the frontier 
policeman assured him he was reserved for and had 
richly merited), it will nevertheless be a mistake on the part 
of the Italian Government by harsh dealing to Jend an ex- 
cessive importance to his proceedings. ‘A bee,” says 
Pope, “is not a busier animal than a blockhead ;” and with- 
out applying so harsh a term to a gentleman who sits up 
all night writing to the Times, one may be allowed to hint 
that a wise man would hardly have engaged in so discredit- 
able an intrigue. But if he did, he would certainly have 
taken just as much pains to avoid observation and conceal 
his purposes as Mr. Bishop took to attract the one and pub- 
lish the other. Just suppose a person of a mind originally 
not very strong, place him in society of a somewhat higher 
grade than he has been accustomed to, expose him to the 
skilful flattery of Italian churchmen, feed him with the 
notion that hé can easily become an important political cha- 
racter, and the result will assuredly be a mischievous busy- 
body urged by his fanaticism to go all lengths for his party, 
yet fortunately incapacitated by his vanity for concealing his 
designs. ‘lo deal harshly with such a person may be justified 
by the letter of the law, but is sure to be impolitic. It is 
never worth while to break a butterfly upon a wheel. But 
the government of Victor Emanuel is not likely to com- 
mit sucha blunder. We shall have no tragedy after a farce. 

Meanwhile we venture to hope that the stern resolution of 
the British Consular Brutus may yet be softened, and that 
our incarcerated hero may ere long be liberated on bail. 
Mr. Bonham must of course be allowed to judge for himself 
who they are for whom he will become responsible, and he 
may have reasons for holding aloof of which his countrymen 
in England can know nothing. But the naive tone of Mr. 
Bishop’s letter shows that his head is probably more at 
fault than his heart, and there seems to be no ground what- 
ever for thinking him other than an honourable, though 
perhaps not very wise, English gentleman. A devout Roman 
Catholic, he has already missed the ceremonies of the Holy 
Week, and that punishment is about proportionate to the 
importance of the offender and the offence. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 

T is, perhaps, no unhealthy symptom that American politicians 
have begun to discuss the negro future. It indicates that 

the previous question, the speedy extinction of slavery, is almost 
a settled point. The secret conviction of thinking Americans is, 
that the war, somehow or other, will destroy the institution, and 
whether hopeful or irritated at that result, all parties seem willing to 
advance the discussion one more stage. What is to become of the 
negro once more free? He cannot be killed, even if his masters 
could bring themselves to try that expedient, for the game of 
massacre is one at which two can play, and the negro is the nearest de- 
spair. He cannot be exported to Africa, for all the fleets of America 
could not transport four millions of souls, deported against their 
will. He cannot, Americans say, be left in his natural position as a 
tiller of the soil to be slowly raised in the scale of civilization, for the 
men of the States will not endure the necessary process. Statesmen 
and workmen, the thinkers and the uneducated, alike agree that they 
will not endure the negro as a freeman within their midst. They are 
sure, say the educated, to corrupt the blood of the State. The 
mulatto may have any qualities his friends choose to assert, but he is, 
at all events, less energetic than the white, and a general or wide- 
spread tinge of dark blood would alter the American future. They 
are sure, say the working men, to reduce the general level of wages. 
Civilized men who wear breeches will be compelled to compete with 
savages who are content with their skins, and who, in their careless 
ignorance, multiply faster than we do. They are ignorant, cry the 





dangerous, whisper the politicians; they are loathsome, say the 
whole population, careless that their dread of amalgamation gives the 
lie to one half of their own assertions. Accordingly, the West is he. 
ginning to pass laws expelling the negro from its borders; Illinois 
acts just as California has done, and the negro is driven slowly but 
certainly back on his home in the South. There his position wil] by 
even worse. The hate ofa Western farmer fora man Of inferior rage 
will be feeble compared with the Southern dislike for the emancipated 
slave. The tendency of the white will be to expel the free black. 
The Legislature and the military force are alike in his hands, ang 
there is some apparent reason to fear that terrible conclusion g 
which our special correspondent arrives. The negro, he says, wij] 
share the fate of the Red man, will be hunted and persecuted, cheated 
and bullied, till he either dies out, or moves away South, to the land 
where anarchy, bad as it is, still extinguishes pride of race. 

It is a gloomy picture to draw, and we cannot but think the 
shadows are far too deep. The extirpation of the negro is as unlikely 
as the extirpation of man, and for this simple reason. He has already 
endured all that man can inflict, and has multiplied and grown Strong, 
The spawning force of the negro remains, while that of the Indiag 
has disappeared. Even his dispersion or reduction to savage life 
seem to us assumptions without warrant, save in American prejudice, 
We are not about to underrate difficulties we know to be gravel 
felt, or even to plead the moral argument, or to assert that the black 
can live among whites without injury to himself or to them, though 
he does so live in most Mahomedan countries, or to sneer at q 
passion like the hatred of race, though it does proscribe companion. 
ship and yet admit of concubinage. We will admit with Americans 
that “amalgamation” is injurious, and that absorption, even if pos. 
sible, would be greatly to be regretted. We will allow that all the 
obstacles as yet suggested exist, and even then there is one solution 
which is possible without amalgamation, without a sentence of 
transportation passed on the innocent negro, and without any dis. 
turbance whatever of the whites’ political power. Give up one or 
two of the States most thinly peopled—say Florida and South Caro. 
lina—exclusively to the black, to be governed as territories, 
and upon the system on which we govern in India, viz, 
with a population possessed of every social right, but deprived of 
political power. There will be ample room for them all, even should 
they increase to twice their number—a process which will take long 
—for the negro, once compelled to support his own children, 
will not increase so fast. Indeed, the thicker the population within 
bearable limits the better ; for a tropical race lives well on two acres 
of ground a head, and once well compressed together they must elect 
either to work or to starve. Moreover, the Federal Government, if it 
is wise, will begin by a taxation heavy enough to induce a race pos- 
sibly reluctant to work to earn very much more than bare bread, 
Leave the negroes, for example, to pay a large share of the debt 
which, if they are enfranchised, will have been incurred chiefly oa 
their account. They can be governed under the Territorial Consti- 
tution by almost absolute laws. The superior office-bearers may 
all be white men, until the effect of time and compulsory free 
education have trained the coloured race to occupy such posts 
as in Jamaica and Haiti they fill exceedingly well. The white 
inhabitants, few in all the States named, might either be compen 
sated out of rentals fixed on their old estates and guaranteed 
by the Government, or by grants of new land beyond the reserved 
territory, or, if the compensation is to be large, by both. They will 
not, in any case, dwell willingly amidst a free black population. The 
dark race then freed from the oppressive superiority of the white 
man, but governed by white justice, and organized on European 
principles, would for once have a fair chance of displaying its cape 
bilities. Very possibly they are not very great. We are no negro 
worshippers, and do not forget that it has taken nearly two thousand 
years to change the woad-painted Briton into the present member for 
a Welsh country, or that the negro race has but twice or thrice in 
history produced a really great man. It is possible that the African, 
freed from his bonds, and carefully taught, accustomed to justice, 
and bound over to order, trained in the Christian faith, and placedin 
the climate he loves, may yet develop a civilization broader and 
brighter than our own, if not so high or so strong. We euspect 
the Moors did in Cordova, and the Moriseo has fallen back below 
the negro position. But we will indulge in no dreams. If the 
experiment succeeded only in part, if the negroes only rise to 
the stature of our own half-naked Bengalees, if the black man 
turned out to be only like other human beings, willing to work when 
the option was starving, orderly when he could get justice, amenable 
to education if he could only obtain it, the problem would have been 
solved. The Reserve Territory would in a few years be a most 
valuable possession, yielding a heavy revenue, supplying a military 
contingent fit for just the work the Americans found it so difficult 
and to purchase, feeding the seaboard towns with the tropical produce, 
without which they must be poverty-stricken. If it utterly failed, 





philanthropists; they are vicious, affirm the moralists; they are 


if the black race refused to work, or relapsed into barbarism, oF 
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roved themselves dangerous subjects, there would then be at least 
xouse for the expulsion, which would now be only the signal for 
a motiveless war of extermination. ' 

But the American Constitution ?—Will have to be amended, but 
so it must be in any conceivable case, short of the restoration of 
slavery to ils old full prerogatives. We have proposed nothing which 
has not already been done. Tennessee, with its mixed population, is 
even now under a military Governor who rules as a kind of Viceroy. 
Already a bill has been proposed making Florida a negro reserve. 
Already the estates of all whites in South Carolina are declared in 
theory confiscated *o the State. The defence of the plan is that it 
involves the smallest breach of the constitution compatible with the 
object to be attained. There would be but one Reserved Territory 
the more, filled with negroes instead of Indians, with one that is of 
the most patient of races instead of one of the most warlike. The 
question has to be faced, and any solution which expatriates the 
negro, or involves them in internecine war with the white race, will 
simply prove that the Americans, with all their tenacity and all their 
keen political instinct, are incapable of broad and generous statesman- 
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ship. 





HUMAN LONGEVITY. 

EDICINE, in all ages rather an art than a science, and still in 
most branches wholly empirical, has of late taken one singular 
stride. Under the name of hygiene she has began a campaign against 
Death in which the victory has not always remained to her apparently 
irresistible foe. Physicians who cannot cure a boil or prevent a 
headache, who know, and confess they know, nothing of the greater 
problems of birth and mortality, have still, it is said, by sanitary 
reforms, increased the average of human life. They have extirpated, 
that is, certain causes of death and diminished the action of others. 
The plague is gone, and the sweating sickness ; small-pox is a manage- 
able disorder, and ague, once the great curse of the east of England, 
as it still is of some tropical deltas, is now credited or debited with 
only two hundred deaths a year. They have taught us to wash and 
to drain, to leave space for the circulation of air, to drink pure 
water, and to avoid bad food. Whether the whole of society has 
gained much may perhaps be questioned; the cholera is as fatal as 
the plague, and diphtheria more venomous than ague, while the 
single disease we imported from America has done more to weaken 
humanity than hygiene has yet accomplished for its purification. 
But it seems certain that the average of life is increasing, that 
wherever the conditions of sound hygiene have fair play men live 
longer than they did. Let any one who doubts the fact study the 
first column of the Zimes when the first frosts come and the old 
begin to die off, and they will find the deaths of octogenarians by 
the score, and of men of ninety years by the dozen. In December, 
1858, for example—and we only quote that particular year because 
we happen to have a complete file—out of some 800 names, 
117 people of seventy, 77 people of eighty, and 8 people of 
ninety were registered in the Zimes. Those who are registered 
there are, as a rule, presumably well-to-do, for the poor cannot 
afford the Zimes’ fee, and care nothing for an announcement which, 
in many circles, has become an etiquette. They were all, we may 
fairly conclude, persons who had plenty to eat, who lived in good 
houses, who had sufficient intelligence for sanitary purposes, and who, 
when necessary, obtained scientific advice. It is a fair presumption, 
from a record so extensive, that if the majority of Englishmen could 
be placed in equally favourable circumstances, the duration of English 
life would be perceptibly lengthened, men would enjoy, for example, 

fifty years of mature life instead of about thirty-five. 

But granting the existence and the success of all the precautions 
of which men like Dr. Letheby dream, would human life be extended, 
or would it be simply delivered from certain risks of a premature 
close? Exemption from disease is not necessarily an extension of 
life, for hundreds aie every year without any disease at all, simply from 
the exhaustion of the mysterious force which we call vitality. We 
can, we know, fight disease, but how long apart from disease will 
life last, and can we increase or extend the vital force ? The first 
half of the question we ought to be able to answer, but it has never 
been answered. Most men are content with the Psalmist’s remark 
that the years of man’s life are three score and ten, forgetting that he 
stated only a fact which is not necessarily true now because correct 
then. Another text of equal validity informs us that the years of 
man’s life shall be a hundred years, and we may approach, or have 
reached, the time when the ancient law is to cease to act. Up to an 
average century as the span of human life the hygeists are not only 
not in collision with Scripture, but have Scripture authority for all 
their aspirations. What, then, is the natural term, independent of 
disease? Many thinkers, running over the long list of men who have 
died in extreme old age, have thought that the popular theory was 
altogether unwarranted, that men under a certain natural regimen, 

and exempt from disease, might live a hundred and fifty, or even two 


whether the lives of these men were not the right of all human 
beings, and short lives the constantly recurring, but still avoidable, 
exceptions. The theory, if it were true, would lend new zeal to the 
hygeist, and open a curious vista of possibilities. All human arrange- 
ments, every theory of education, every calculation as to marriage, 
every law of the descent of property, is based on the dogma that man 
is to live about seventy years. So strong, indeed, is the impression, 
that moralists have styled death paying the great debt, as if a man 
ought at a certain age, from respect to society, to take himself out of 
the way. If the average were raised to 100 years, or only 50 per 
cent., he might have ten more years for education, twenty more for 
the celibate struggle for means, ten more for those projects in which 
every man with a head wastes some part of his life. Inheritances would 
cease to be prominent objects of desire, for they would all come too 
late; indestructible property would gain a new relative value, and 
leaseholds, and all arrangements based upon time, would lose in an 
equal degree. 

It is vain, though it might be curious, to pursue such a specula- 
tion, for the balance of evidence is on the opposite side. We can 
prevent disease, but life, the natural span, is apparently not suscep- 
tible of change, and longevity wholly independent of any act man 
may do, Sir H. Holland, in the Essays recently published, 
Essays marked at once by depth of thought and want of ori- 
ginality, ranging as it were within the beaten track, has summed 
up the evidence, and his conclusion is fatal to any such dream. 
There is not, he affirms, any authenticated case of a human being 
having lived for 200 years. One such instance is recorded in a 
Somerset parish register, but the clerk who inserted the statement 
inserted also “as she affirmeth,” and the temptation to exagge- 
rate age is always exceedingly great. We all exaggerate any 
claim we may have to special consideration, aud among the poor ex- 
treme age is the strongest, and among the slaves the only, claim. 
This will account for the extraordinary longevity claimed by ne- 
groes, who, if they may be believed, live on the average very 
much longer than Englishmen in their own climate. There re- 
main a few instances of persons who may be believed to have reached 
150 years, but they are obviously exceptional, the great mass of 
those who die of old age dying within the century. It is probabie 
that the old limit, three score years and ten, is now, in Europe, 
within the truth. Blumenbach fixed eighty as the mean average, 
and Sir H. Holland, whose experience is a wide one, obviously 
inclines to the same figure. He can, however, discover no _prin- 
ciple ruling in the exceptional cases, or indeed tending to pre- 
serve longevity. All classes seem to have equal chances. Indian 
officers, for example, who have passed thirty or forty years 
in a bad climate, seem to acquire thereby an increase of 
vitality, and are notorious for the pertinacity with which they 
burden the pension list. The old theory was, that a return 
to the “state of nature” would restore health; and that is 
the basis of most plans for regenerating the frame of the human 
race. But savages are not long-lived. The new theory seems to 
be, that exemption from care is the great panacea; an idea so wide- 
spread, that it has found expression in the popular phrase “ annui- 
tants never die.” But it is opposed to the facts. The Greek philo- 
sophers, who used their brains actively, were especially long-lived. 
“ Zeno is stated to have lived 102 years; Democritus, 104; Pyrrho, 
90; Diogenes, 90; Hippocrates, 99; Plato, 82; Isocrates, 98 ; 
Gorgias, the master of Isocrates, 107.” Augustus, whose career 
is a marvel of surmounted difficulties, died at seventy-five. 
Kings have lived to be ninety. At the present moment the 
oldest men among us are great lawyers and statesmen—men 
who have passed their lives in work and thought and debate, 
who have pored over papers till insurance-oflices would have com- 
plained of their “sedentary habits,” and who have, many of them, 
not lived very temperate lives. There is some reason, indeed, to 
believe either that brain-work increases vitality, or that the mental 
energy which makes men lawyers and statesmen is closely allied with 
the mysterious force which keeps men alive. Dumas makes Vadier, 
the Terrorist, who died happily at ninety, conscious of but one error 
in his past life, “that he had distrusted Robespierre,” say, “the 
strength of my convictions has kept me alive ;” and, though Dumas 
probably invented the anecdote, still, it is the man of strong character 
who generally lives the longest. Habits have nothing to do with the 
matter. Drunkards, particularly the rich who drink wine, and the 
agricultural poor who drink beer, often live long, the liquor develop- 
ing a latent vitality. The Duke de Richelieu, the roué, died over 
ninety years old. The negroes of South Carolina, wretchedly fed and 
much worked, live as long as the white men of healthier climes, and 
think they live longer. Lord Mansfield thought he had proved by a 
vast range of inquiry in his own Court, that all very old men had 
risen early; but, though early rising is healthy, all Asiatics are up 
with the sun, and they are rather peculiarly short-lived. There is, in 
short, no guiding clue whatever, except that, by the consent of all 
races, certain families seem to have a faculty of living on, and that 





hundred years. Human beings, they argue, dave so lived, and ex- 
ewption from disease is so exceedingly rare that we do not know 


longevity is therefore a transmissible quality. The utmost science 
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can ascertain is, that it is possible, under certain hygienic conditions, 
to render mortal disease very improbable, and so enable large classes 
to live their full life, which will be, it would seem, about eighty 
years. 





OUR KITCHENS. 

T is a pleasant duty to say we have a¢ ast obtained in the current 
number of the Hdinburgh Review a paper on “ Modern Domestic 
Service” which does not outrage common sense by exaggerations on 
either side. The kitchen and parlour are not here set at war with 
each other, but we havea much fairer view than is usual of what is to 
be said for servants as well as masters and mistresses, and the aim 
seems really to be to exhibit each to the other ina true light, to help 
them to an understanding, and point out the openings for mutual 
gain in comfort, and something beyond comfort in relative character. 
The condition-of-kitchens question is just one on which everybody has 
an opinion to offer, and scarcely anybody is broad and logical. Very 
sick we have been of it many a time, for what is more wearying than 
little bits of truth, the small experiences of very good people, when 
followed by vast deductions condemnatory of whole classes, and 
lending no help to those who prefer at all times redressing the least 
fragment of a grievance to being eloquent and expressive on the 

largest scale about evil in general ? 

The article which has on the whole pleased us so well must not 
be put down, however, as offering satisfactory remedies for acknow- 
ledged grievances ; but it is much to clear the ground as it does—to 
show so honestly what is to be said for the class which not being 
able to answer charges by any means more impressive than burning 
up our mutton or misusing our furniture is liable to keep up irrita- 
tion which it is of all things desirable to allay. No fair statement 
of this comprehensive survey of the different classes of domestic ser- 
vants can be given here—besides, we are not pretending to review 
Edinburgh Reviewers ; but it may be worth while to add a few re- 
marks that have arisen in our minds while reading it. 

In the first place, we are much of the writer’s mind about the 
savings of servants. In the face of the painful fact that of those 
who are now receiving wages of 12/., 14/., or 15/. per annum, very 
many will probably end their days in workhouses, we do not think 
this is always a proof of their extravagance while they are at service. 
It is difficult to say how they can lay by much. They have little 
time for mending and making ; the wear and tear of clothes, in towns 
at least, is enormous ; and how few are there who are not distressed 
by the wants of poor parents or younger sisters. Neither is it 
reasonable that all pleasures should be debarred them. They give 
up independence in taking service—they ought not to be denied 
every privilege except that of eating or drinking as much as they 
please. But with all this we fear it is quite undeniable that forecast, 
“the stitch in time saving nine,” is a very rare thing in this 
class; that the surrounding atmosphere of plenty spoils them, 
and makes them careless just where care would be most valuable. 
The habit is bad. It is not so much the immediate saving—that we 
do not regard as perhaps very great—but these people leave service 
to marry ; often what they bring in money is dissipated very quickly, 
and they have acquired wasteful ways, which are very much worse 
than the absence of a dowry. As to the actual end of all this we 
fear there is no disputing statistics. In St. George’s Workhouse, 
Hanover-square, out of 128 females 94 had been servants (in May, 
1849); in Salford Workhouse, 176 females—94 servants; in St. 
Pancras, the proportion about the same, or greater; St. James, 
Westminster, 383 females, of whom 241 had been servants! How 
can we account for this? Why should the servant class, say 
their employers, profit so ill by all they see of order and method and 
neatness ?—all the good ways they might have learnt, all the am- 
bitious feeling with which one might think they would have been 
inspired? And then they recur to the question of saving out of 
wages. 

It isa sad thing to say, but we ourselves do not believe that the 
reputation of bringing a little more money to a poor man’s cottage is 
always a gain toa woman. ‘The money itself is a temptation, and 


brings her many offers of marriage ; but except for the habits she | 
may have acquired in the process of saving, we know too well how | 


little good comesof it. Let her save byall means, but the amount cannot 
in one case out of a hundred secure her a permanent provision. 
Whatever can give her a greater chance of this, however, should 
surely be attempted by employers ; and, above all things, whatever can 
help to strengthen the power of self-restraint is to be desired. Most 
unwilling have we been to listen to those among our housekeepers 
who contend for a universal money payment to servants, leaving 
them to manage their own board. ‘This destruction of one portion of 
a family feeling and habits—a common fare—grates on us harshly, 
but it must be conceded that we are now in a position which is not 
to be regarded from a sentimental point of view. It is a question of 
responsibility. Are we—having removed ourselves, or, at all events, 
being removed, from the old paternal care of our domestics, not really 
sharing with them as we used to do, scarcely, indeed, knowing our own 


kitchens—are we at liberty to reject any discipline of habit and sa 

management which might be usefully supplied by putting into theie 
power, not the mere liberty to use our stores as wastefully as they please 

but a permanent allowance in board wages, out of which, if a saving 
is effected, it will be simply at the cost of a little self-denial ? Th 

writer of the article in the Ldinburgh Review is, on the whole in 
| favour of this arrangement. We ourselves simply recur to it as 
what we know is attempted by some households in London, and it is 
said with good effect. ‘Ten or even twelve shillings per week has been 
mentioned for women servants, twelve or fourteen for men, The 
average board wages at clubs are twelve shillings per week for both 
men and women. How ina private establishment so paid cooking fo, 
the different servants is managed we know not. What if John Wishes 
to cook a beefsteak exactly at the time which Mary the housemgig 
had fixed on for broiling her herring? What if the saucepan jg. 
tended for the one is usurped by the other? If there be a spark of 
gallantry in him of course John gives way, but Mary may try 
him onee too often, and a hungry man is irascible. We doy’ 
see our way to peace for the kitchen. People in this rank of life 
are seldom inclined for a compromise. They will not agree to cook 
a joint among them—each must have his own little dealings with 
the butcher, his own cupboard and larder. We have a vivid remem. 
brance of the bitterness of complaint with which we were once greeted 
on visiting the common kitchen of an old-fashioned almshouse oy 
hospital, where, as it would seem, the old people had nothing to do 
but to be happy; for, “were not they,” as the cook observed, “ only 
getting ready for the Lord?” Yet every meal, she said, gave rise tg 
fresh quarrels. No two aged men or women would agree to haye 
the same thing. It seemed to be simply a strife as to which should 
give the most trouble. We do not apprehend that busy servants 
have time to be as unreasonable as pensioners of this sort ; but there 
cannot but be danger of interference in the planning and preparatioy 
of these isolated meals. 

There are but very few words bestowed by the Edinburgh Re. 
viewer on schools for training servants. It is scarcely likely that s 
sensible a person should feel very hopeful of them, when applied to 
the more independent among the children frequenting British and 
National schools, It seems to be pretty certain that the parents in 
this class will not pay for reading, writing, and arithmetic, and be 
satisfied with house-work and washing and ironing instead. It may 
be real work, but they do not believe it. All they know is, that the 
children spoil their frocks, and catch cold at the wash-tub. 

But this is just what does not apply to the class below them. We 
feel confident that this is the really hopeful servant-class of the day, 
Orphan or deserted children from the workhouses, and ragged-school 
children, accept with thankfulness the position rejected by the others, 
Form your industrial schools for ¢hem ; scattering them as widely as 
you can, and you are doing a real and permanent benefit. It is very 
true that, constituted as our workhouse schools Aave been, there 
has been little chance of any good result; but great light 
has been thrown upon this matter within the last two or 
three years, and if we can but persuade Boards of Guar 
dians to separate these sehools “ from pauper life and conditions,” 
“ « constant stream of domestic servants” will be the result. ‘The 
great fear is lest these institutions, for cheapness’ sake, should be 
made too large. If the children are so numerous that cooking is 
a wholesale affair, and washing and drying are done by machinery, 
what becomes of the training? And besides this, the individual 
child hardly comes in contact with objects adapted to draw out 
any kindly genuine feeling. Life and its work are meted out in such 
fixed proportions, that when the common world is opened before it, 
the unexercised intellect is entirely at fault. The poorest labourer’s 
child, living on the borders of a duck-pond and village green, has ten 
times the wit and the affection of these little pieces of machinery. But 
if the schools are not over large—if those who have the control of 
them consider less their own trouble than the good of the future 
woman, variety will be studied. Whether in this variety dress can be 
included we know not ; but it is one of the disadvantages of a large 











training school that all are generally in uniform. No opportunity fora 
knowledge of other materials, no exercise of reason and comparison, 
no insight into the conveniences or inconveniences of different modes 
of dress can be afforded on this plan, and it is not much to be 
wortlered at if the dark blue print is succeeded, when first dis- 
carded, by something absurdly showy. ‘Two hundred children, 
all in proper and exactly similar costume, give us a death-like 
chill; but if there must be some of this uniformity, let it be re- 
lieved, where possible, in the detail. We say nothing of the absur- 
dity of stiff muslin caps for little women of eight or nine years old. 
These things are in process, we hope, of decline. 





MR. RUSSELL’S RETURN. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
Washington, 7th April, 1862. 
Ir is unfortunate that the Americans should combine such an almost 
morbid desire for English appreciation with such a fatal ingenuity in 
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taste. The mail, which brings you this letter, will 
probably bring with it Mr. Russell, the penny “oye pe _ 
and the intelligence of the manner, even more than of the fact, of his 
jrtual expulsion from this country, will, if Iam not much mistaken, 
he eminently distasteful to the English public. The comments—the 
« ‘usf? comments of our Own press on this matter, will not, I fear, 
anal the growth of friendly feeling towards England on this side 
a water. It is because I am anxious that we should not mix up 
fair censure On a particular act with unjust attacks on the general 
policy of the American Government with regard to the press, that I 
write of a subject I would sooner have passed over in silence. 

Let me say at starting that 1 trust no word of mine will be under- 
stood as written in disparagement of Mr. Russell. _It is superfluous 
at [ have the highest admiration for his peculiar literary 

powers. To any one who knows him it is as superfluous to add that 

even a very slight acquaintance, such as mine, is sufficient to create a 

feeling towards him of genuine friendliness. In what I have to say, 

therefore, I have no wish to apologize for, or explain away, the treat- 
ment to which Mr. Russell has been subjected, but simply to state 
what 1 believe to be the truth. 

The actual circumstances of the refusal to allow Mr. Russell to 
accompany the army of the Potomac, will doubtless be given in his 
own correspondence. Nothing can be more accurate or temperate 
than his statement, which I have had the pleasure of perusing, and 
which I presume will be published in the Times. There are some 

ints on which I consider he does more than justice to his adver- 
saries. The fact of his approaching departure to join the expedition 
was, as I can testify, a subject of common conversation in Washington 
society for days beforehand ; and it is almost incredible to me that the 

Secretary of War should not have been aware of the fact, and that, 

therefore, the delay in informing Mr. Russell that he could not join 

the expedition till he was actually on board the steamer, should not 
have been purposely intended as a petty slight. There is also, to my 
mind, something inconceivably small in pretending to exclude all cor- 
respondents whatever in order to have a pretext for excluding Mr. 

Russell, and then, as soon as he was excluded, rescinding the order as 

far as American correspondents were concerned. That this explana- 

tion of the Secretary of War’s conduct is correct may be proved from 

a statement in yesterday’s Zribune, Mr. Stanton’s especial organ. “ It 

turns out,” the Zribune writes, “that the order from the War Depart- 

ment, prohibiting all correspondents from accompanying the army 
under the immediate command of General McClellan, was framed 
merely for the purpose of ,excluding Russell. Secretary 

Stanton’s order of prohibition to correspondents has been revoked.” 

Finally, common courtesy toa stranger and a gentleman required that 

Mr. Russell’s letters and requests for an interview should, at least, 

have been honoured with an immediate reply. 

On all these points | should, in my own case, speak more bitterly 
than I believe Mr. Russell has done. But, in justice to the Govern- 
ment, it should be understood that the act was Mr. Stanton’s individual 
one, not the collective one of the Ministers. The most extraordinary 
feature toa foreigner about the American Government is the utter 
absence of any “solidarité” between its component parts. It is pos- 
sible, and from what I learn even probable, that Mr. Stanton’s decision 
to deny Mr. Russell the right of joining the army was not communi- 
cated to, and certainly was not sanctioned by, any other member of the 
Ministry, I have reason to know that both the President and Mr. 
Seward have expressed regret at the occurrence, though they admitted 
reluctantly that it was not a case in which they were justified in inter- 
fering ; and that the rapidly waning influence of General McClellan was 
exerted in Mr. Russell’s favour. The credit or discredit of the act is 
due to Mr. Stanton, and Mr. Stanton alone. The slight, it is also fair 
to add, was a slight to Mr. Russell, as correspondent of the 7imes, not 
as an Englishman. Mr. Russell has, I know, repeatedly expressed 
his sense of the unvarying courtesy and consideration he has hitherto 
received in this country, both officially and privately. In common 
with every other Englishman who has visited this country during the 
war, I can bear witness to the fact that, far from one’s character as 
an Englishman exposing one to annoyance, it is in itself almost a 
guarantee for a kind and hospitable reception. Whatever animosity 
there exists towards England does not extend to Englishmen. 

What could have induced Mr. Stanton to take such a step is a ques- 
tion that has been much debated here. ‘The assigned reason is 
obviously a mere pretext. No letters of Mr. Russell could afford 
valuable information to the enemy. Within the last three days, Mr. 
Stanton has stated openly that the Federal army “ must” be in Rich- 
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to say th 





| that the whole censorship system is an absurdity. 


mond before another fortnight; and, therefore, intelligence communi- | 


cated to the Confederates a month after date could hardly be of damage 
to the Federal expedition. Moreover, the information received by the 
Confederates is so accurate and copious, that they have no need to look 
for it in foreign newspapers. The frontier line between Secessia and 
the North is too long a one, and the sympathizers with the South in 
the Border Slave States are too numerous, for news to be kept from 
passing. A small circumstance passed under my own observation 
which convinced me of this notorious fact. A week ago a party of 
Senators and their friends went down to Fortress Monroe. The fort 
stands on a peninsula, so that any unauthorized communication with 
the mainland would appear to be very difficult. Yet, on the morning 
following our visit, a full report of our party and our doings appeared 
in the Norfolk papers. Besides, while the American papers are allowed 
to report progress day after day, it is absurd to suppose that the files 


of an English journal can add to the news of the enemy’s progress 
received by the Confederates. 

Like most prophets, Mr. Stanton is more honoured out of his own 
country than at home, and the estimate which I see you have formed, 
correctly or not, of the new Secretary of War’s ability, is not the 
prevailing one in Washington. His sole claim to distinction is here 
supposed to be that he possesses, or is presumed to possess, resolution 
andenergy. Ability of ahigh order he is not given credit for, and his 
reputation for good sense and judgment has been shaken by his con- 
duct towards Mr. Russell. There are, of course, all kinds of rumours 
as to his motives. The common impression is that he was offended at 
some comments of the 7imes correspondent. | have, indeed, been told 
by one who moves much behind the scenes of American political life, 
that the antagonism between the Secretary of War and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is much stronger in name than in reality, and that it 
was owing to some allusion about this state of affairs that Mr. Russell 
fell under Mr. Stanton’s displeasure. ; For my own part I much doubt 
the act being due to personal pique. Mr. Stanton is bidding for the 
next Presidency, and I believe that the object of Mr. Russell’s expul- 
sion was to gain popularity. That the step should bea popular one is 
not altogether unnatural. 

The impression formed here of Mr. Russell’s letters is based much 
more on general ideas than on actual perusal. This is the only 
capital I have ever lived in where there was not a single reading-room, 
or hotel or coffee-house, which took in an English newspaper. The 
American newspapers of late have never copied the Zimes correspon- 
dent’s letters in full. All they have given from time to time have 
been short and often garbled extracts, quoted with a view to show up 
misstatements or erroneous prophecies which the editors believe they 
had discovered in Mr. Russell’s correspondence. Most unjustly 
too, Mr. Russell has the credit here of inspiring, if not of writing, 
every ill-natured or disparaging remark that appears in the Zimes on 
the subject of America. Moreover, the New York Herald has pursued 
Bull Run Russell” as it styled him, with a virulence that is rare 
even inthe Herald. The stories daily circulated about him were ab- 
surd from their very inconsistency. Sometimes he was stated never 
to have been at the battle of Bull Run; sometimes to have seen the 
whole battle and deliberately falsified his account ; and finally to have 
caused the defeat by creating a panic through the rapidity of his flight 
before the battle commenced. Still, according to the old proverb, if 
you throw mud enough some of it sticks ; and undoubtedly, Mr. 
Russell has been injured in popular estimation in America by the libels 
of the Herald. ‘There isa general, though unfounded, impression 
among the American people that his whole mission here is to misrepre- 
sent their country, to depreciate their victories, and to support indirectly 
the cause of disunion, by creating an unfavourable feeling towards the 
North throughout England. The removal, therefore, of Mr. Russell is in 
itself acceptable to the nation; and, with that confusion between brag- 
gadocio and courage, so common (and I may add so natural) in an un- 
tried nation, the manner in which Mr. Stanton has brought about his 
departure appears to the popular American mind rather a fine act of 
devil-may-care dignity. That this is not a pleasing or creditable trait of 
the American people | admit freely. Still, in judging of it, we ought 
to remember (what people at home rarely seem to remember at all), 
that this is a civil war, and different in its whole nature from any war 
we have known. Supposing there had been in India during the 
mutiny an American correspondent who was supposed to take the side 
of the Sepoys, and who threw doubts on the massacres of Cawnpore 
or on the justice of British vengeance, | ask any candid Englishman 
how long he thinks that correspondent would have been allowed to re- 
main unmolested ? * 

I have expressed freely my views with regard to Mr. Russell at the 
risk of giving offence to my American friends, and therefore | may 
fairly add, that it will be unjust if the opponents of the North in 
England argue from the fact of Mr. Russell’s dismissal either that 
the Government is afraid of the truth being known, or that virtual 
freedom of the press does not exist in this country. The whole nature 
of the censorship exercised over the press has been much exag- 
gerated, 

Personally I hold an opinion which is shared in by many Americans, 
It is impossible to 
hinder the enemy from obtaining information, and if the nation knew 
fully what the army was doing I believe the increase in the national 
enthusiasm throughout the North would more than compensate for 
any loss in military action. ‘This war is a popular volunteer war, 
not a regular military contest, a fact to which the Government are 
but gradually opening their eyes. It is only very slowly in this 
country that in every department new modes of thought and action 
are developed so as to suit the genius of the new world. ‘The first 
tendency of the American mind is to try in every case the old re- 
medies and systems of the old world. That a people’s war might be 
conducted with a perfectly free press, was too go-a-head an idea for 
an Anglo-Saxon country to grasp at once, and so there being a war, 
it was supposed that there ought to be a censorship of the press 
also. 

At the accession of Mr. Lincoln the Telegraph-office, like every 
other institution in this district, was filled with secessionists, and it 
was discovered that every message sent by the Government was 
telegraphed in duplicate to the South. In consequence, the direction 


[* Just as long as he liked. Mr. Russell did that very thing; but though atro- 
civusly abused, nobedy asked for his expulsion or wished him away.—Ev.)} 
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of the telegraph was taken into the hands of Government. When 
McClellan assumed command of the army he sent for the corre- 
spondents of the different American journals, and told them that their 
being permitted to remain at Washington was conditional on their 


not sending news of any military movements without permission. 
There was no revision of a correspondent’s letters ; but he wrote on 
parole and at risk of dismissal. No despatch, however, could be 


forwarded by telegraph without previous perusal by the Government 
authorities, and this censorship was very strictly exercised. It was 


found out, however, after Mr. Stanton’s accession to office, that the 


Tribune was allowed free license to use the telegraph, and on the re- 
monstrance of the other papers the right of telegraphing at all 
was removed from the press at Washington, and only such 
intelligence can now be telegraphed as the War Department 
thinks fit to communicate. When the advance of the Potomac 


army became imminent, Mr. Stanton stretched still further the 
limits of his authority, and required the letters of correspondents 
to be submitted to Government approval before transmission. This, 


however, only refers to military matters. On political questions, and 


on the political bearing of military measures, there is perfect freedom 


of discussion, as far as the Government is concerned, On one or two 
occasions some of the Ministers have tried to suppress the publication 
of comments on political topics not in accordance with their own 
views, but the press have always resisted the attempt, and with 
success. No doubt on military movements the censorship is abso- 
lute. If you look through the New York papers up to to-day, it is 
only by implication that you could learn the fact that the army of the 


Potomac had left Washington and sailed down the river a fortnight 


ago to Fortress Monroe. ‘The fact, I believe, has never yet been 


stated officially. What use there may be in not mentioning a circum- 
stance known to every soul in New York who had any interest in 
finding it out, and known at Richmond as soon as it was known here, 
is a question hard to answer; but any step which has the appearance 
of energy is very welcome at this moment to the American people. 
Nobody who reads the American newspapers can entertain any 
doubt as to their freedom of speech with regard to the institutions 
and statesmen of the country. In personal matters there is a reckless 


license of discussion which sometimes makes one regret the absence of 


acensorship. Whatever interference there is with freedom of the 
press comes from public opinion. How far a newspaper advocating 
openly secession views would be tolerated in the North is a point on 
which it is difficult to form an opinion. At the outbreak of the war 
newspapers which were supposed to favour secession were refused 
conveyance by the Government mails, a refusal which proved fatal to 
their existence. The only prominent instance of mob interference 
with the press was after the fall of Fort Sumter, when a mob collected 
round the Herald office, and were only appeased by Bennett’s hanging 
out the Union flag from his windows. I suspect the law would go 
hard with any editor who laid himself open to the charge of treason 
by advocating secession outspokenly, and an American jury might 
possibly award slight damages for any assault on his person or pro- 
perty. Still, 1 feel that if there was an invasion of England, I would 
not give much for the safety of any newspaper which advocated sub- 
mission to the French. When a people is excited and almost una- 
nimous there can never be perfect freedom of opinion for a dissentient 
minority. 

It may be urged with some reason that though, at present, there is 
freedom of the press in political matters, yet the censorship on mili- 
tary discussions is the first step to a general censorship. This ques- 
tion is connected with the more general one, as to the possibility of a 
military dictatorship, which is too wide a one for this letter. Let me 
only say that the safety of the country from this danger, if it exists at 
all, lies in the size of the army. The army is too vast to acquire the 
military “esprit de corps.” A Napoleon, with a compact force of one 
hundred thousand men, might be a source of peril to free government ; 
but in America there are now six hundred and seventy-two thousand 
soldiers enrolled, receiving pay from the Treasury, and they have 
McClellan at their head. ‘“ Freedom of the press,” wrote Jefferson, 
“freedom of person, under the protection of the habeas corpus, and 
trial by juries impartially selected, are the principles which have 
guided our steps. Should we wander from them in moments of error 
or of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps, and to regain the road 
which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety.”” This, as far as I can 
learn, is still the creed of the great majority of Americans. 

An Eneuisu TRAVELLER. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
[From our Srecian Corresronpent. | 
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ment. The initiative at all events, so far as appearances 80, will not 


come from that quarter. 

The rumours of the approaching dissolution of the Legislatiy 
Body have circulated anew. A dissolution is unquestionab y in M 
de Persigny’s wishes. We place no more faith in it, however, than 
in the evacuation of Rome. On this head we are entirely of the 
same mind with one of the five deputies of the democratic o »POSition, 
who said, as far back as a year ago, “ The Government wil threaten 
us with a dissolution down to the end, and it will not dissolye us.” 
Where, indeed, could better be found than the servile and mediocre 
assembly which voted almost by acclamation the law of genera 
safety, and which the year before, in the face of the alarming deficit 
revealed a few months later by M. Fould, solemnly engaged the 
Emperor in the Address to rely upon the inexhaustible resources o 

‘rance? Inasmuch, however, as the report seems to gather { 
consistency, we may take this opportunity of discussing what at the 
present moment, according to every probability, might be the resyl; 
of a general election. We hasten to say that none can be more dis 
posed than we are to attach a serious importance to these elector] 
contests. Take them all in all, they are, in our opinion, the only and 
true field for resistance. The press is no longer a force upon which 
we can safely reckon. We have no taste for street encounters, and 
let us add, their issue could not be held in doubt by any one, What, 
then, have we left but to run the chances of the ballot-box, and to 
struggle within the narrow limits in which we are imprisoned by the 
present constitution. 

But, however much we may be prepared to condemn inaction, we 
should feel any overweening confidence in the result of the struggle 
to be equally unreasonable. The English public, with its rooted 
habits of liberty and fair play, cannot adequately realize, what, singe 
the Empire, our French elections exactly are. In most of our depart. 
ments an independent candidate cannot get a newspaper to announce 
him as a candidate! ‘To make himself known to the electors he 
naturally has recourse to bills posted on the wall, bearing his name 
and political creed. But the local printers, whose daily bread depends 
upon the prefect, who can reduce them to beggary by simply with. 
drawing their license, almost universally refuse to lend their services 
to an opposition candidate. The candidate is thus compelled to have 
his ide and circulars and voting papers (bulletins de vote) 
printed in some large town or department at a distance. The voting 
papers cannot even be distributed without the authorization of the 
prefect, or unless an entry is made at the office of the Attorney. 
General (Procureur Impérial) by the candidate. This formality 
accomplished, or this authorization obtained, we are not to ‘magins 
that the distribution can be freely effected. At every step ihe dis. 
tributors employed by the candidate will be threatened, molested, 
preventively arrested. The circulars will be seized under pretext of 
an irregularity to be amended, or of a warrant to be given. Time is 
spent in parleys, at the end of which, perhaps, the Administration will 
be compelled to admit the right of the candidate. But in the mean 
time his canvas has been hampered during an interval more or less 
considerable, and the desired result will thus have been attained. We 
are not detailing special and particular facts. |The description we 
give is perfectly general, and applies universally to the opposition 
candidates who are bold enough to enter the lists. 

During this time the Government is busy preparing the election of 
its own candidate. He is not unfrequently a chamberlain of his 
Majesty, a journalist of the officious press, an old general whose in- 
firmities, intellectual and physical, = compelled his retirement, 
and who, besides being a stranger in his own country, is utterly un- 
known to his constituents. He will be elected for all that ; for the 
prefect is declared responsible beforehand for the result, and he 
would take excellent care to eschew a defeat the end of which 
would be his own ruin. The Administration undertakes, therefore, to 
canvas for the happy favourite of the Government, undertakes all the 
expenses of the election, printing expenses, advertising expenses, 
distribution expenses, &c. &c. The officious journals in every im- 
pression hymn the praises of the candidate recommended to their 
good offices. Functionaries of every degree are placed at his com- 
mand, The prefects, the under-prefeets, the mayors, the justices of 
the peace, fan the zeal of the electors. The rural policeman, and 
the spies of the central police, distribute the voting papers. As 
the prefect is responsible to the Government, so each mayor* 
is responsible to the prefect for the votes of his parish. The 
mayors know this wonderfully well, and act accordingly. Much 
laughter was occasioned some time ago by the candour of one 
of them, who expressed with blundering frankness the true 
state of things. The point was to get the son-in-law of the 
prefect nominated. The poor man, who was extolling the merits 
of the candidate, added: “And how could you refuse him your 
votes? Who could better represent the views of M. le Préfet 
than his own son-in-law?” Any one who knows on the one hand 





THE surmises we made upon the subject of M. de Lavalette’s | 
journey, and the designs of the Governmeut relatively to the Roman | 


question, have lately received the strongest confirmation from an 
article which appeared in the Constitutionnel on Lord Palmerston’s 
last speech. This article was much remarked upon, and bore, beyond 
a doubt, an official character. ‘The writer indorses, almost one by 
one, the accusations made by Lord Palmerston against the Pontifical 
Government, but at the same time states very distinctly that the 
moment has not arrived for the evacuation of Rome. ‘The conclusion 
is not very logical. Nevertheless, it is most certain that such is and 
such will long continue to be the attitude of the Imperial Govern- 








what vast resources and forces our centralized Administration pos- 
sesses, and on the other how deep has been the political lethargy of 
our provinces hitherto, may easily gather that such means are 
almost infallibly crowned with success. It must be added, that asa 
necessary consequence of our political and administrative organiza- 
tion, every individual person is more or less dependent upon the Ad- 
ministration and interested in obtaining its good will. And this is a 
sentiment upon which the Administration works, and there are very 
few electors for whom it has not either a promise or a threat in store. 
Every functionary is expressly cautioned that his prospects will 





* It is well known that the present Government nominates and revokes the 
mayors of all the parishes of France at pleasure. 
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depend upon his vote. ~~ ne ee ~ + ne 
of the postal department, addressed to its Lan coger he ach we 
poor textually the following passage : ; ou know t aad every 
functionary owes in conscience his votes to the Government 
candidate. Those who should act otherwise must be prepared to 
endure all the consequences of their opposition. There is not a 
functionary who is not thus condemned to vote and to make 
others vote for the candidate of the Administration under pain 
of suffering the consequences of his vote. Nor are the functiona- 
ries alone under the heel of the Government. All who aspire to 
Government employ, all who have a son, a nephew, a son-in-law to 
place, all the indigent in want of public relief, all the publicans who 
are not ready to see their refreshment-rooms closed, that is to say, 
their livelihood confiscated, become active agents in the official pro- 
aganda under the terror held over their heads if they do not vote 
well. Tax-payers, who are right-minded, are promised a remission in 
their share of the taxes, which is shifted upon the shoulders of a 
seditious neighbour. If a landowner is in debt (great is the 
number of the indebted), le crédit foncirr, will place funds at his 
disposal, upon exceptional conditions, to encourage the progress of 
agriculture. Nor are operations directed against individuals only. 
Parishes are promised roads, churches, schools, a postal service, 
whatever they most require, but which would be inexorably denied 
them should they name an independent deputy or counsellor-general. 

Such are the circumstances under which the ballot is opened. 
We may judge what chances remain for an independent me “wg 
and we can understand how the influence of a great landowner or of a 
creat manufacturer is as nothing in the contest with the thousand- 
handed giant called the Administration. In great crises, besides, the 
Administration holds in reserve heroic means. At the last municipal 
election of Marseilles the Opposition list seemed on the point of 
victory. To avoid a defeat the Administration had a large number of 
voting papers distributed among gendarmes and custom-house officers 
not arnbed upon the electoral lists. These pseudo-electors voted 
with a precision and military easeméle truly edifying, and the Govern- 
ment lists won in a canter. 

We shall not inflict upon your readers the detailed account of the 
scenes which usually arise at the moment of the vote. Then it is 
that the rural police, and the police spies, and the mayors, make their 
last onslaught upon the wretched electors of our rural parishes, and 
decide them, in extremis, upon putting a good paper into the box 
instead of a bad one. If the elector persists in putting in a dad 
paper, all is not lost yet. There are mayors who manipulate with 
singular dexterity the universal suffrage. In a small parish near 
Avignon, the electoral urn was a box, upon whose orifice was placed 
a big book. The mayor examined the papers as they were presented 
to him, opened them if necessary. If the eae was a good one, he 
lifted the book and put the paper into the box. If the paper was 
bad, he opened the book and popped the obnoxious vote between the 
leaves. We could cite another parish in which a large number of 
electors have declared in writing that they voted for the independent 
candidate, and where, nevertheless, the scrutiny declared the return 
of the Government man to be uzanimous. It is no rare thing in our 
country places to find in the urn a number of voting papers larger 
than that of the voters. It need not be said that the papers in excess 
do not bear the name of the independent candidate. ‘ 

All that we have said (and on this point we should not be contra- 
dicted by any of those who have watched the universal suffrage pro- 
ceedings closely under the present system) sufficiently shows what 
will be the difficulties which independent candidates will have to 
encounter at our next elections, and how feeble are their chances of 
success. To overcome such obstacles, extraordinary energy would 
be required on the part of the electors, and a close union between the 
different fractions of the opposition. 

But never have our citizens been more timid, and never have the 
adversaries of the Government been more divided. The only pro- 
gress we have made, and we are far from denying its importance, is 
that a public spirit has arisen in our great centres. There an under- 
standing between the parties, and a moderate amount of ability in 
turning to account local causes of disaffection, might bring about the 
triumph of several candidates of the opposition. We should not be 
surprised if the members returned for Paris should belong almost 
entirely to the opposition. Analogous returns might be expected 
for Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles. ‘The majority of these elections 
would, to all appearcnce, bear a very democratic character. The irri- 
tation produced at Lille and Rouen by the treaty of commerce might 
give some of the opposition men, such as M. Thiers, serious chances of 
success. The Catholic opposition may cquaily triumph in several 
towns of the south and west. M. de po sare, Merwe might be re- 
turned for one of these districts. But we doubt his success, on 
account of the opposition he will no doubt meet with on the part of 
the absolutist clergy. Whatever points of view we may adopt, we 
are compelled to acknowledge that the different oppositions we have 
signalized would suflice to raise formidable difficulties for the Govern- 

ment. Perhaps the opposition might, in addition, look for a few 
Stray triumphs in certain departments under the influence of local 
discontents. But that is all, I think, which we can reasonably 
expect, . 

In brief, the coming Legislative Body will contain, to all appear- 
ance, fifteen or twenty members of the democratic opposition, some 
ten opposition members of various hues, and among their number 
Some eminent men. It would certainly be no triumph, but it would 
be a step in advance. 

A Frencuman. 





Fine Arts. 


Ir is now nine years since Mr. Gambart opened for the first time 
an exhibition of the works of French and Flemish painters in the 
Gallery at Pall Mall, and it is somewhat curious to notice the gradual 
change that has come over the character of their collection. For the 
first year or two we had numerous “ cabinet gems” of ladies per- 
forming the mysteries of the toilet with ostentatious unreserve, several 
débardeurs in costumes more remarkable for piquancy than propriety, 
and a great many studies from the nude not altogether free from 
pruriency of treatment. All that is changed. Grown wiser by expe- 
rience, Mr. Gambart now caters for the British public with a juster 
appreciation of its likings and its prejudices, and the artists falling 
in with his views, seem, with the versatility of their nation, to have 
transformed themselves: no longer wild young scapegraces, they now 
paint like honest citizens and virtuous fathers of families. Accordingly 
domesticity is the most characteristic feature of the present exhibition, 
and finds worthy exponents in MM. Frére, Duverger, Langee, Trayer, 
and others. Nor are John Bull’s tastes for landscape and animals 
disregarded. Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur makes her appearance as 
usual, and so do MM. Troyon Lambinet, Veyrassat, Achenbach, &c. 

First among the works which do not appeal to the home affections 
may be mentioned M. Gerome’s “Socrates visiting Alcibiades at the 
house of Aspasia,” a work of marvellous power as regards exquisite 
refinement of drawing, masterly composition, and thorough classic 
feeling. It only requires the charm of colour to be technically perfect. 
The subject is not all that could be wished, and the painter’s free use 
of the nude figure has received the censure of some of the critics, and 
led finally, as I hear, to the withdrawal of the picture from public 
view. 

M. Meissonier contributes three works, small of course in size, but 
large and broad in treatment. The largest, entitled “ Corps de Garde,” 
represents a group of figures playing at cards, and others regarding 
the progress of the game, forming nine in all. It is almost needless to 
say that the face and attitude of each figure is characteristic in a high 
degree, that the details of costume (time of Louis XLIL.) are scrupu- 
lously exact, and that the whole is executed with great power and 
knowledge. The weather-beaten, hard-featured soldier in the buff 
coat and boots is admirably good, so also is the fellow in the red suit, 
with black points. “The Flute-player” is a study of a man perform- 
ing on the instrument in question, and “ Punch” is an old man dressed 
up for the part of Polichinelle, laughing at the spectator. Neither 
present any point of interest beyond their artistic excellence. It isa pity 
that a painter of such great powers as M. Meissonier should so seldom 
aim at telling a story worth remembering. His pupil, M. Ruiperez, 
who created so favourable an impression last year, is not seen to ad- 
vantage on the present occasion. “Soldiers at Leisure,” a party of 
ruffians playing at dice, is not so good in character or so forcible in 
effect as the “Soldiers Playing at Cards” of last season. Itis dry and 
tame in colour. “The Music Lesson” is commonly painted and very 
uninteresting. The admirers of the modern Holbein, M. Leys, will be 
grievously disappointed with the two pictures which bear his 
name. They might well be taken for very early works, but one 
is dated 1852, the other 1853. “ Paul Potter in his Studio” is 
black, dull, and common-place, “The Synagogue at Prague” is a 
trifle better, but very far behind what one is accustomed to expect 
from the painter. M. Louis Knaus sends only one contribution, but 
though unimportant in size and badly hung, it is well worth a careful 
inspection. “The Visit to the Beehives” represents a grotesque- 
looking old man smoking his pipe, and leaning on his stick, as he 
watches the labours of the industrious insects celebrated in Dry. 
Watts’s moralsongs. There is quaint humour about this work of 
the most genuine kind. The works of M. Jean Hegesippe Vetter are 
little known on this side the Channel, though they have been 
deemed worthy of numerous honours in France. He makes his first 
appearance here with a clever picture called “ Bernard Palissy’s Last 
Experiments,” one of the few works in the gallery which aims at 
investing a subject with a deep and powerful interest. The poor but 
persevering potter, “worn from hard work and the heat of the 
oven,” sits in the shadow of the furnace in an attitude of 
almost despairing resignation. A little apart, and in the back- 
ground, is a row of figures who ridicule his efforts. Conspicu- 
ous among them is the experimenter’s wife, who holds a baby 
in one arm, while with the other she gesticulates violently 
to the parish priest, and’ beseeches his interference. Some 
are laughing—others are in mute wonder—and a brawny smith, 
tapping his forehead with his finger, insinuates to his fellow that 
neighbour Palissy is fast growing mad. ‘The effect of this picture is 
broad and simple, the colour quiet and harmonious, and the expres- 
sions of all the figures very happily realized. I hope that we may 
see many more of M. Vetter’s productions in Pall Mall, for if all be 
as thoughtful and earnest as this, they will be great acquisitions in 
future displays. M.Cabanels’s “ Michael Angelo in his Studio” is a 
disappointing work, notwithstanding its cleverness. The great 
sculptor has been at work on his colossal “ Moses,” and is contem- 
plating the roughly-hewn figure in an attitude more academic than 
natural. A servant is ushering in the Pope and his attendants. 
“Truffle Hunting” is the last work of the late M. Decamps. It is 
unfinished, but it shows unmistakably the power by which a true 
genius can endow the most ordinary materials with richness and in- 





terest. A peasant following a pig, a few trees and a grey sky, broken 
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by a belt of lurid light, are the objects out of which the painterZcon- 
trived to make a picture that impresses you strongly, though you can 
s:arce say why. It possesses a more technical charm, by reason of 
its incomplete state, which shows the manner in which the’artist was 
accustomed to proceed in his work, painting at first somewhat coldly 
and opaquely in order to give greater effect to the flowing transpa- 
rency, with which in finishing he was accustomed to invest his picture. 
Madame Henriette Browne’s “Interior of the Harem” is noticeable 
for a broad effect of light, and the air of lassitude pervading the 
figures. “The Roman Mother and Child,” by M. Gallait, is a large 
and skilfully painted work, but cold in feeling, and the subject is one 
of which most people must by this time be heartily tired. 

In scenes of domestic life M. Duverger holds the first place this year, 
though in making this statement | shall doubtless incur the wrath of 
those admirers of M. Frére, who, having set him up as their idol, are 
determined never to waver from their faith. 
subjects, each of which will bear close attention and careful study. It 
is hard, where all are so good, to say which is the best, but the “Con- 
valescent” is perhaps, on the whole, the most successful, A woman 
is carrying in her arms a boy recovering from illness ; his brothers and 
sisters hasten to place the arm-chair for his reception; one blows up 
the fire, and others look on with childish interest. Then there is a 
“Naughty Boy,” who has broken granny’s distaff, and refuses to 
apologize to the old lady, though his mother has made him kneel, and 
still stands over him with the rod. In the “Cider Mill”—a capital in- 
terior, in which the effect of reflected sunlight, lighting up the low tim- 
bered roof, is well managed—the parents are giving baby its first taste 
of cider. There is acharming group of four boys in the “Game at 
Forfeits ;” and “The Water Drinkers” and “ You’ll Wake Baby” will 
furnish additional evidence, if any were needed, of this painter’s thorough 
appreciation of the artless manners of children, their odd attitudes and 
droll ways. M. Frére has also six pictures, but they are of unequal merit. 
His largest, “A Juvenile Field-Day,” representing a number of boys 
playing at soldiers, is far from satisfactory. Much better is “Good 
Friday at Notre Dame,” in which a mother holds her infant to kiss a 
crucifix held by some acolytes at the cathedral door. But the best 
work of M. Frére’s this year is that entitled “A Young Boy Dressing,” 
in which a rosy-cheeked urchin is pulling on his sock with great 
energy. “Old Women Making Nets” has much of the feeling which 
rendered the “Hospital at Ecouen” so popular last year; but it is 
impossible to resist the general conclusion that M. Frére is painting 
too much and too rapidly for his fame’s sake. There is a slight un- 
studied look about much of his work that I never remember to have 
noticed before. “The Latest Arrival,” by M. Larigee, though in an 
out-of-the-way corner, will be sure to attract by its simple, unaffected 
truth. The latest arrival is, of course, a baby, and is monopolizing, 
as all such arrivals do, the care and attention of every one in the house. 
M. Trayer and M. Thom, the latter gentleman a pupil and imitator of 
Frére, complete the list of domestic painters. 

Among other pictures deserving of special notice are a “ Meadow | 
Scene”—a bull and sheep—by Rosa Bonheur, brighter in colour and 
more atmospheric in effect than usual; a very powerfully drawn and 
painted work by M. Jaroslan Cermak, “A Raid of Montenegrins in the 
Herzegovina,” though somewhat repulsive as a subject; the Inci- 
dents of Chinese life, by M. Delamarre, which will attract by their 
novelty and please by their honest execution; anda — and 
cleverly-treated subject, by M. Lambron, “ U ndertakers Carousing.” 
M. Troyon’s “Oxen Ploughing” is one of the best things he has done 
lately. Madame Peyrol, zce Bonheur, contributes puppies and kittens, 
and Malle. Micas “ Fowls” and “ Rabbits.” A younger brother of | 
Edouard Frére exhibits some promising combinations of figures and 
animals; and M. Lambinet still maintains his place as one of the 
freshest and truest interpreters of French landscape. 

An additional attraction to the exhibition has lately been made in the 
shape of Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day,” which is shown in a separate room 
up-stairs. Dry Pont. 


A SONG IN TIME OF ORDER. 1852. 
Pusu hard across the sand, 

For the salt: wind gathers breath : 
Shoulder and wrist and hand, 

Push hard as the push of death. 
The wind is as iron that rings, 

The foam-beads loosen and flee : 
It swells and welters and swings 

The pulse of the bride of the sea. 
And up on the yellow cliff 

The long corn flickers and shakes : 
Push! for the wind holds stiff, 

And the gunwale dips and rakes. 


Good hap to the fresh fierce weather, 
The quiver and beat of the sea! 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three. 
Out to the sea with her there, 
Out with her over the sand ; 
Let the Kings keep the earth for their share ! 
We have done with the sharers of land. 


M. Duverger has six | 


. . 
They have tied the world in a tether, 


—Have they bought over God with a fee P— 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three. 
We have done with the kisses that sting; 
With the thief’s mouth red from che feast ; 
With the blood on the hands of the King; 
With the lie on the lips of the priest. 
Will they tie the winds in a tether, 
Put a bit in the jaws of the sea? 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three. 
While the She phe ‘rd sets wolves ou his s] ee), 
And the Emperor halters his kine ; 
While Shame is a watchman asl ep, 
And Faith is a keeper of swine : 








Let the wind shake our flag like a feather, 
Like the plumes of the foam of the sea; 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdous are less by three ! 
In the teeth of the hard glad weather, 
In the blown wet face of the sea; 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three. 


A. C. Swinaoxyz, 


PAusir. 
Tue only noticeable feature in Mr. Gye’s proceedings during the 
past week has been the first performance this se asOu of Le Prophite, 
with all the lavish magnificence and strength of cast which render 
a Covent-garden performance of this gorgeous chef d’euvre a feast 
for both eye and ear not to be surpasse d in any theatre in the 
world. The cast, with the exception of Madame Rudersdorff, who 
succeeds Madame Corbari as Bertha, remains unaltered, and there 
is certainly no reason to = it were otherwise. Rosa Csillag, 
whose rank in the musical Parnassus may well satisfy even the 
pride of her proud Magyar compatriots, has nearly attained a 
perfect realization of the character of. Fides as the all but 
imsuperable difficulties of the part permit—a part which, far 
more than any other in the whole range of the lyric drama, re- 
quires that union of brilliant singing and profound tragic acting, 
that operatic “double first” which the Hungarian prima donna 
possesses in so eminent a degree. 





Her impersonation of this ce 
piece of Seribe’s creative genius is too well known to need fresh 
comment. Still, however, there is one point I cannot refrain from 
mentioning. When, amid the blaze and splendour of the coronation 
in Munster Cathedral the wretched mendio vant has recognized her 
lost son in the gorgeous impostor himself, but, ultimately conquer- 
ing maternal instinct by still deeper maternal love, “ splendide 
| mendax,” she renounces her veletionahi ip to save him from the fury of 
the Anabaptists, indignant at the exposure, Mdlle. Csillag’s “de. 
livery of the despairing ery, 

“ Ei figlio mio non é 

Figlio in terra piu non ho” 
rang through the house with a wild and thrilling earnestness, after 
which, all the splendour of the spectacle seemed to fade away into 
nothing. 

Tamberlick’s personation of Jolin of Leyden was, as ever, 
| effective to the highest degree, and, together with the prima donna, 
he was recalled at the end of the third and last acts. The three 
fanatic Anabaptists, constantly contrasting their sable attire and 
| stern psalmody with the gayest scenes and most brilliant music were 
represented by M. Zelger, Signor Polonini, and Signor Neri-Baraldi; 
| and Madame Rudersdorft display iyed her brilliancy of vocalization as 
| Bertha. Au reste, everything was the same as last year; the vivid 
|reality of the scene on the frozen lake, the irresistible rhythm of the 
“ skaters’ waltz,” which almost makes the audience long to join in 
\the gaiety ; the coronation scene; and the final conflagration of the 
Munster ‘Town Hall, were all as exciting as ever. Mr. Gye must 
have sunk a vast sum in the original production of Le Prophete; 
but as long as he gives it with a cast and orchestra which, as at 
present, so faithfully give effect to the grandeur of the drama and 
the beauties of the music as to carry off an amount of spectacle 
even greater than that which almost overwhelms the merits of 
Guillaume Tell, we may be sure of something more than a mere succes 

ad estime. 

‘The Passion week performance of the Messiah by theNational Choral 
Society, which I referred to last week, attracted an audience which, by 
tilling every corner of Exeter Hall, proved that the popularity of the 
younger Society is rapidly advancing to the pitch attained ‘by that 
of its longer-established rival, and the precision and force with which 
the choruses, one and all, were given, goes far to account for the 
fact. Indeed, the marked advauce in the performance of the choruses 
in the Messiah by this Society since the commencement of its 
present season is a proof of the capacity of Mr. Martia, both in 
selecting members and in conducting their performances, which may 
well make the Sacred Harmonic Society look to their laurels. 
The solo vocalists were Malle. Florence Lancia, whose voice is of 
scarcely suflicient calibre for the grand strains of the Messiah, and 
who was consequently hardly so successful as in her début in the 
Creation a few months ago; Madame Sainton- Dolby, whose name it is 
sullicient to mention ; Mr. Swilt, whose excessive energy led him once 
or twice to verge on shouting, rather than singing, but otherwise welt 
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LORD STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PIPL.* 


Seconp Novice. 


AMATEUR, 





Gxoroe III. was not very sorry to be relieved from the service of 
He did not see him when he left, but he wrote to him 
ous letter, which is now printed for the first time. 


Mr. Pitt. : 
a very curi 
It ran: 


My Dear Pitt.—As you are closing, much to my regret, your political 
career, I cannot belp expressing the joy I feel that the Ways and Means 
present year have been this day agreed to in the committee without 


for the ee 
pa debate, and apparently to the satisfaction of the House. 
. G. R. 


That was all, but in those times it was deemed much. That 
George Il]. should address a statesman as “ My dear Pitt” was 
esteemed a prodigy of favour, and almost a recompense for the | 


loss of power. 


It is remarkable that George IIT. evidently considered Mr. Pitt’s | 
retirement as a final one—as the close of his political career. He 
knew that he would not yield as to the Catholics; he believed Mr. 
Pitt would not yield, and apparently he expected to live for ever. 
And he was greatly pleased at the new Minister whom fate had sent. 
In opinion, Mr. Addington was a mitigated George IL1.; he had the 
same prejudices, though less intense; the same common-place in- 
tellect, though less eager; the same tenets, though he held them 
In cunning George 11. was far superior, 
The King was 


sanely and not insanely. 
and in general ability perhaps not much inferior. 
much Hlighted to have a diluted resemblance, a parliamentary 
facsimile of himself substituted for a proud man of genius, 
whose plans he could not anticipate, and whose measures he 
could hardly oppose. Nevertheless, although the result of the change 
was pleasant to the King, the excitement of it was too much for him ; 
he went mad. He called all his family together, read to them his 
coronation oath, and explained to them that if he failed to keep 
that oath he was no longer iz /aw King of England, and that the 
legal sovereignty passed to the House of Savoy. His whole 
manner and conduct indicated great excitement. For several days 
he was unable to see either the Ministers who were going out, or the 
Ministers who were coming in. It was considered necessary to 
seclude him even from the Queen and the Princesses. A more critical 
incident at that particular juncture could not be conceived. Mr. 
Pitt was resigning because he could not agree with the King on 
one question. Mr. Addington was coming in because he did agree 
with the King upon that question—on a sudden the power passed 
from the King. The course of events seemed to bring back the 
position of 1787, and to revive the necessity of a regency. But the 
regent was George IV., the friend of Mr. Fox. What was likely to 
be his view of the retiring and the expectant Ministry, and of 
Catholic emancipation? Most men in Mr. Pitt’s position would have 
tried to be pleasant to the Prince, but Mr. Pitt was not so. He had 
no wish to receive power as a boon and a condescension. He had 
been used to possess it by right, as it were, in virtue of Ais own 
influence in Parliament and in the nation. He could not si op to 
beg for place. Accordingly he said the three most unselfish things 
he coul say. He said that he should, as de facto Minister, propose 
the same restrictions—pretty severe restrictions—upon the Prince 


Regent, as upon a former occasion; he “respectfully hoped ” his | 


Royal Highness would not advise with his own friends, the opposi- 
tion: he said that he considered Mr. Addington as the Minister 
de jure, the Minister selected by the old King, the proper person to 
carry on the Government. “1 am afraid,” said a close and shrewd 
observer, “ Mr, Pitt, when sent for by the Prince, was more stiff 
and less accommodating than he should have been.” 

On every reason of public advantage and of common sense Mr. Pitt 
was bound to have persuaded the Prince Regent to consent to 
Catholic emancipation. He considered that measure to be essential 
to the national well-being—so essential that he was resigning be- 
cause George II]. would not consent to it. If it was not essential 
his past conduct was absurd, and if it was esseutial he was bound to 
press it, to press it eagerly, with “ all his power, might, and amity,”’ 
on the Prince Regent. Jt was apparently magnanimous, but really 
futile, to recommend Mr. Addington, of whose opinions he disap- 
proved, and whose abilities he despised. George Rose, the Secretary 
to the Treasury, a plain practical man, was much puzzled at this par- 
tality for the enemy. “ Depend on it,” he said, “ your friends do 
hot wish it, and the public will not bear it.” 

We believe that Mr. Pitt was guided partly by his own pride, as 
Wwe have explained, and partly by the superstition of royalty. He 
could not bear to sue to the incoming Regent, and he could uot 
bear to do what the incapacitated King would regard as an attack 
on the royal prerogative and as an insult to himself. George lil. had 

d a spell on those about him, and even Mr. Pitt, though not 
made senseless by it, was nevertheless controlled by it. He doubt- 








* Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope. Vols. Ul. and 
Murray. 


Ty. 


task with great credit ; and Mr. Santley, whose talent 
Great as was his 
different arena on the following night, his superb delivery 
le that walked in darkness,” and “ Why do the 
egarded by his admirers as far higher evidence of 


less felt that by stirring the Catholic question he had occasioned 
the King’s insanity, and would not use the opportunity of that 
insanity to carry the question. He would not append an ungen- 
tlemanly act to a calamitous accident. It was dubious, too, whe- 
ther with the consent of George IV. the question could now have 
been carried. ‘Time for consideration had been given, and that time 
here meant time for the revival of prejudices. 

| But another turn of events was at hand. On the second of March 
George III. was so ill, mentally and physically, that his life 
was despaired of; and, as often happens, the crisis of the bodily 
malady was the turning-point of the mental one. He went into a 
refreshing sleep, and awoke comparatively well. From that time 
there was continuous amendment, and the chance of recovery much 
preponderated. ‘This news was brought by Mr. Addington to Mr. 
Pitt at eight o’clock on the morning of the third, long before 
Mr. Pitt was up. Tuey both saw that it must change the entire 
position ; that the regency would not be necessary; that the opi- 
jnions of George IV. were no longer material; but Mr. Addington 
was probably wholly unprepared for one result of it. Mr. Pitt 
desired to retain office. 

Of all the perverse wishes this may seem the most perverse, and 
it has been harshly criticized. Sir George Lewis, who has a plain 
literal consistent mind, and who has not much else, says that such 
conduct is unintelligible. Lord Stanhope, on the other hand, defends 
it. He says Pitt was shocked at having occasioned the King’s in- 
sanity ; was determined not to do so a second time; was resolved, 
accordingly, not again to move the dangerous topic so long as the 
King lived. Why, then, should Mr. Pitt go out? He was the 
Minister most acceptable to the country, infinitely the most accept- . 
able. On all but one question he agreed with the King, and that 
question he would promise not to stir. There is no reply to this 
jargumeut, but it proves too much. It proves that Mr. Pitt should 
never have resigned. As we last week explained, he never intended 
to agitate the Catholic question while in opposition; he knew that 
he had no chance of agitating it successfully unless backed by the 
prestige of place, and the support of the crown. He was conscious 
that he was in advance of his time, and that he should not count upon 
the support of the country. He resigned, therefore, with no inten- 
tion to attack. He did not cease to agitate because George ITI. 
became insane, for he would not have agitated had George III. 
continued sane. His last wish not to resign may have been more 
rational than his first intention to resign, but no occurrence in the 
interval is sufficient to explain the change. 

We believe that Mr. Pitt found out his blunder. He saw that he 
was committing an absurdity. His reasons for resigning were what 
an old writer calls “ reasons of tenuity.” They were so thin that no one 
could long remember them: and so impalpable that no practical man 
of business could long submit to act upon them. He was resigning 
both power and principle. He was leaving place for a question 
which he did not mean to stir when out of place. This was too 
foolish to last. The delay interposed by the King’s illness gave Mr. 
Pitt time to reflect, and, very naturally, he did not wish to abandon 
the summit of life. 

But it was very natural also that Mr. Addington should wish to 
attain the summit. Most men—all but an infinitesimal fraction of 
every generation—have to endure the consciousness that they are not 
Prime Ministers ; most men endure it very easily. They no more 
desire it than they desire to be eight feet high. But to be appointed 
Prime Minister, and then not to be Prime Minister after all, is hard 
to bear. Scarcely any man could bear it patiently. In this case 
there was nothing to ameliorate the dissatisfaction. The blame 
could not be thrown on George LIL. His insanity had given 
an accidental opportunity for Mr. Pitt’s change of intention, but he 
had not wished togo mad. And so far his wishes were efficacious ; 
he decidedly preferred Mr. Addington to Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt was 
alone to blame. He took a whim to go out, so his competitor might 
be pardoned for reasoning, and now he was taking another whim to 
remain. It is much that a man, however great, should have the 
choice of being Prime Minister: surely it is not too much to ask 


| that so fortunate a person should a¢ deast be content to choose. 

| Mr. Addington, however, had a characteristic and an effectual 
jretort. He said that, “ Really, under present circumstances, he 
'could not take the responsibility of suggesting the matter to the 
| King, but those who were more interested in promoting it might 
do so, if they wished. Oxy he hoped they would consider what 
might be the effect of such a communication upon his Majesty in his 
present state of health.” Which was equivalent to saying, “T will 
jnot help you; I will be a gentle obstructive; and you who caused 
ithe first illness of his Majesty by proposing what he disliked shall 
have the entire responsibility of risking a second, by suggesting the 
alteration of an arrangement to which you know he is partial.” Mr. 
Pitt would not do this. He wished to stay, but he did not wish to 
ask to stay; still less did he wish to begin a dangerous negotiation 
in order to stay. 

Mr. Addington came in, and for a few months all was cordiality 
between him and Pitt. Sheridan cribbed from a learned friend a 
passage from Aristophanes, and observed that, “The poliey of the new 
Ministries seemed to be the same precisely. ‘The late Minister had 
gone out, yet he had left his sitting part still upon the Treasury 
benches.” But there was an organized machinery for creating 
differences between them. Every statesman—such was the opera- 
tion of the patronage system—had in that age a set of peculiar 4 
sonal followers. ‘There is hardly such a following now left. e€ 
have the Liberal party, the Conservative party, or the Radical party, 





but there is no such thing as a personal following. The liberal ex- 
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pectants, for example, to the leadership of the House of Commons 
upon the death of Lord Palmerston, cannot count upon a single 
attached attendant. Sir George Lewis has no satellites, nor has Mr. 
Gladstone. It was once said that “ Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen com- 
posed Lord John’s party ;” but this was a jocose exaggeration. Our 
statesmen have no means of buying servants; but tle statesmen of 
our fathers’ time had ample means. They had places and sinecures 
and pensions in their gift, which they could confer on those who gave 
to them—not to their party, but ¢o ¢hem—on critical occasions, a 
serviceable aid. Accordingly, Mr. Pitt had attached to him Mr. 
Dundas, Mr. Rose, Mr. Long, and, if gratitude counted for anything, 
should have had Lord Grenville. Mr. Addington already counted 
his brother, a Mr. Bragge, and two or tiree common-place congenial 
persons besides, as his close and hopeful satellites. The consequence 
will be evident to every one with a sound knowledge of human 
nature. 
sensation of magnanimity might help the great man, but it would be 
ridiculous in the little man to pretend to that large virtue. The 
great man had at least the dignity of self-sacritice, but the little man 
had not a particle of it. Every one knew that they were not sacri- 
ficed by themselves, but by their “great man.” ‘The satellites soon 
embroiled the leaders. As Mr. Pitt did not at the last wish to go 
out, he was soon, and very naturally, by no means unwilling to re- 
turn. But he would not scheme and contrive to return. His support to 
his successors, which was at first warm, became cold; his intimacy 
with them, which was at first close and confidential, first became distant, 
and then died away. But he would do nothing. Mr. Canning dis- 
cussed the question whether he should or should not come up from Bat h, 
as if not only his own income, but the fate of the empire, hung upon 
the decision. Mr. Addington made peace with France, and so long 
as it continued the nation was passive, but so soon as the war revived 
the desire for Pitt revived also. His name represented a great capital 
of confidence; we should be more in heart and more bold if he was 
at the head of the nation than if he was not. At last he was borne 
back to office, but not to such an office as he left. In 1801 he left 
an unquestioning majority—a despotic power; in 1804 he returned 
to a feeble majority, and a power not greater than other men’s— 
the power of rathera weak Minister. He exemplified the truth that 

reat influence which rests on great credit may indeed be resigned 

ut cannot be regained. 

We have given a somewhat full account of these curious transac- 
tions, because it would not be very easy for a reader unfamiliar with 
them to gain a clear conception of them from Lord Stanhope’s 
columns. They are most important to a full comprehension of Mr. 
Pitt’s character. He rose wonderfully early to unexampled power : 
so long as he retained that power he wielded it with stately dignity, 
but he was confused when it became a question whether he should 
have that power or not, and he was hopelessly confused when he lost 
it. Early authority has many merits, but a great defect. It deprives 
its possessor of a varied experience—of the experience which is ne- 
cessary when he has no longer authority. 





A CHINESE DRAMA. 


Tue Chinese began to represent upon the stage, at a very early 
period, the sorrows and the eccentricities of humanity. From 
facts related by their historians it may be inferred that dramatic re- 
presentations existed in China in very ancient times. The Chinese 
are a lively people, and are fond of the excitement produced by 
showy simulations of ancient historic events and characters, and the 
burlesque of strange acts and incongruities. Music, though very 
ancient among them, has not reached any high degree of cultivation. 


The simple sounds heard in nature, the sounds emitted by ringing | 


stones and metals, formed the commencement. Their chant was 
something between singing and saying—a kind of recitation. The 
art of dancing formed the chief of the dramatic arts. It was very 
different, however, from the performances of modern times. Lt con- 
sisted rather of elegant posture-making and gesticulations, like the 
ancient classical pantomime. Stories are told of the origin of the 
drama. They say that tribute-bearers, from certain barbarous tribes, 
created so much ridicule on coming to court in their strange dresses, 
bandaged heads and legs, especially by their movements when they 
did obeisance before the Emperor, that his Majesty ordered repre- 
sentations to be made of these individuals. The terrible griefs and 
rejoicings of frantic women also are said to have given rise to imi- 
tative dramatic representations. The lesser arts connected with 
theatrical amusements were not wanting. Dancers on silken ropes 

rformed with agility in China thousands of years ago, as Ma 

wanlin says. Flying, stilt-walking, sleight-of-hand tricks, and jug- 
glery of all kinds were practised. Fating fire, and emitting volumes 


of smoke sufficient “to obscure the sun,” were among the arts of | 
“teghe - 8 
Puppets had been in vogue fifteen hundred years | 


the popular stage. 
before our era, and it is not unlikely that the drama was cultivated 
then. The strong tendency for imitation which marks the Chinese 
ie by their early education, and strict rules in the re- 
ations of life—would lead us to expect to find the drama among 
their original institutions, which were fixed and settled at a time 
when Kurope was but just emerging from barbarism. The object of 
the drama is, by the actual representation of the deeds of heroism, 
the virtues of antiquity, and the rewards of merit—by holding up to 
ridicule the vices and irregularities of human practices—to excite in 
the human heart feelings of magnanimity, of reverence for virtuous 
character, and abhorrence of vice. And this has been the aim of 
Chinese writers in all ages. The whole literature of China, with the 
exception of a few coarse novels and the lowest class of ballads, aims 


The leaders might be friends, the followers could not. The | 


| at the moral development of the race from infaney to manhood or 
the principles inculcated in their ancient classic writings. The stage; 
| comparatively pure, and the tendency of their plays is to elevate 
ay mind. Comedy is more frequently performed than t 
| but the general character of Chinese theatricals is tragi-come 
| Buddhism and its peculiar dogmas has been a well-wrought subjes 
| and, indeed, the superstitions of the nation, with the manners 
customs of the Chinese and their tributary kingdoms, have bem 
| represented by the histrionic art. The periods in which the dramy 
| was especially flourishing were the dynasties of Tang, Sang, Kip wal 
| Yaen, all renowned periods in Chinese history. The play Usuall 
| consists of a prologue and four acts; the performers seldom 
| than five in all. These took various parts : one played the merchant 
,; another the aristocrat; one the devotee or the priest, another the 
| part of a gay or a ludicrous character. The female parts he 
performed by young men. The plot is not always well worked oy. 
one or two principal persons, however, are kept prominently in viey 
and the scope of the play is generally well preserved. The unities of 
time and place are not strictly observed. Deities and ghosts enter 
into the performances sometimes, and the supernatural is ofte, 
brought in to heighten the effect. 
| The following plot of a comedy designed to illustrate the rewans 
| of virtue according to Buddhist notions may serve as a specimen, 
| and ab uno dirce omnes. This play is the eighteenth in the collection 
called “The Hundred Plays of Yuen.” Its title is, “ Mr. Lung’s 
error in investing Money for Payment in the next Life; or, the Deb 
of the Future.” The play is in four acts, with a prologue. In the 
prologue the two principal persons are introduced. In this case, the 
second personage of the comedy, Mr. Lee, comes in and recites, 
verse alluding to his misfortunes of sickness and poverty. He de. 
scribes himself, his parentage and circumstances, how being left a 
orphan at an early age, and having no turn for literary pursuits, be 
devotes himself to business ; but being unsuccessful he is obliged to 
borrow two dollars from his fellow-townsman and friend, Mr, Lung, 
With this he sets up again, but in a year he loses everything. Wh 
in these circumstances he happens one day to be passing the magis. 
trate’s court, when the officers are punishing by torture an individual 
who could not pay his debts. The cries of the poor man, and the 
recollection of his own position as Mr. Lung’s debtor, bring on a fit 
of despair; he goes home and takes to his bed. In this state of in. 
disposition he is brought upon the stage. The principal personage, 
Mr. Lung, a wealthy Buddhist, is then introduced. He describes 
himself, tells how rich he is, how that he had lent money to Mr. Lee, 
who, instead of paying him with fourfold interest, has lost every. 
thing, and is lying at home sick. He determines to call and see him, 
and orders his steward to take two dollars and the original bonds 
| with him. ‘They proceed to Mr. Lee’s house, and find him in terror 
at the approach of his creditor. But Mr. Lung consoles him, and 
|makes kind inquiries after his health and the cause of his sickness, 
| By a series of cross-questionings he finds out the real state of the 
case; he then (aside) reasons with himself on the improbability of 
his getting his debts from half his debtors, and reflects that the bonds 
which he holds cannot increase his wealth, while they enhance the 
debtors miseries, so he resolves to burn them. He forthwith forgives 
Mr. Lee the debt, presents him with the money which he has brought 
with him, and orders the bonds to be burnt, and then asks him how 
he feels. Lee professes to be well again, and regrets that he shall 
never be able to repay in this life, but proposes to be the horse or the 
ass of his benefactor in the next world. Lung is well-nigh offended 
| at this, as he makes a free gift. But Lee persists that the reward 
|must come some day. Lung insists that it is a gift, and goes of 
leaving Lee to soliloquize. 

The scene then changes. Mr. Lung teaches his family some of 
Buddha’s doctrines on the vanity of covetousness. “ All men,” he 
says, “have the nature of Buddha.” If any court riches and take 
bribes, this nature cannot be perfected in them. They are like 
children eating sweet things with a sharp ky: they are sure to cut 
their tongues. He reminds his servant th. + bonds are not yet 
burnt. ‘lo the inquiry of his wife why he bu.. 5 them he gives m0 
reply, but tells her not to askagain, A Buddhist priest, Mr. Tsang, 
on passing that way secs the smoke of the burning bonds, and calls 
to inquire. Mr. Lung receives him graciously, tells his story, and 
receives the praises of the priest, who after a good deal of flattery 
and dogmatic statements about riches and the rewards in the next 
life which attend upon charity and self-denial in this, is pressed by 
Mr. Lung to take a bar of gold and a well-caparisoned horse as pre 
sents. ‘I'sang refuses to take the presents, but assures Lung that 
such goodness would meet with large recompense in the next world. 
On his departure, Lung proceeds to burn incense to Buddha in bis 
different apartments. On coming to the grinding-house he hears the 
miller singing, and tells his servant to call the old man out. This 
scene is, perhaps, the most amusing of the whole play. The miller, 
| whose sobriquet is Lo-ho, comes to speak to his master, and asks 
| what he wants. We will give an extract from the conversation: 

“ Master. You were singing just now. You must be very happy—tel 

| me how it is ? 

| Miller. My sire, you say that I was singing, and that I must be very 

| happy; but your poor servant is always miserable. 1 earn every day two 

| pence. I rise very early in the morning ; first, I select the corn, and when 
I have selected it, then I sift it; and when I've sifted it, then I wash it; 
when I’ve washed it, then I dry it; and when it is dry, then I grind it) 
and after it is ground, I sift it again, and so you see lest I should go 
sleep and lose my wages, I sing all day to keep myself awake. Where 
does my happiness come from? I am most miserable! 

“ Master. But what are those two sticks over your eyes. 

“ Miller. Ah! you want to know what these sticks °*2 for. 
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Tam at work all day long, from morning till night, I am so afraid | of next month’s Macmillan, for though American topics are treated at 
sire, 38 prose sleep and making some mistake in the work, that I invented | length, no greater space is assigned to them than t hey might receive 
of ee patrivance to keep myself awake. Ah! I +. “ he d agen pe in an English publication at a time when every one is interested 
af My chilly i will — you. The flour-house, and the oil- | jy the <M po the = a — = — — —_ 

the mill, shall be s _ : | appear in London are brought out at Boston. Mr. Thackeray shares 

a Sor But if you don’t open ae 5 ae pean ag, to wah the editor of the At/antic Monthly the credit of publishing, in 

and if I leave your house, I ape sme . Siewert chen dollar and give | “ Agnes of Sorrento,” the stupidest novel ever written by a clever 
§ =] 

«Master. Oh! A thought strikes me. ’ 6 writer; and English readers, who have yawned over Mrs. Stowe’s 
ittothe mille. —_ last work, will feel themselves fully avenged when they learn that 

; What is this called ? . : 7 = ee ae ee 

« Miller. . - the American public are compelled to purchase the wordy disquisi- 

« Master. That is money. What do you do | tions of * A Country Parson.” ‘There is, furthe thing English 

ee, Called money is it? at do you do | t " son.’ re is, further, something Englis 

: -_ in the thoughts of the American writers. Thus a critic of Fenimore 
ao Cooper, though he gives the novelist praise higher than any one 

« Miller. One must have good | but a fervid patriot would deem due to Cooper’s merits, in the tone 
teeth ; «east ie sia Heel ands Vata of his criticism, his standard of taste, and his selection of points for 

« Master. My child, you may break it up and buy food and clothing | })ame or commendation, is thoroughly English. 

Hidden under this similarity of thought and style lies concealed a 
large amount of difference, and a careful reader soon discovers, 
I only wish you to-day to go out and do | Without looking at the title-page, that the book he is perusing was 

; ' , not produced for the English market. It is like an English magazine 

« Miller. Ah! now I understand, sire ; I understand. from which half the vigour had been studiously removed. The 

[The master sings an air. : articles, indeed, are not very much below the average of essays in 

« Miller. Sire, 1 Lo-ho confess my fault. Yesterday, I stole two measures | the Cornhill, but they fall a little below its standard; but none of 
of corn of yours, and I went to the Long-street bazaar and had my nativity | the first-rate essays or tales, which carry off the dullest parts of 
cast. The astrologer told me that on this day, in this month, and at this English periodicals, are introduced into its pages. If a book were 
time, I should get rich. And here you, sire, have given me this money. | formed by culling from three or four of our sbi ling reviews the articles 
That astrologer knows his gg ——_ universally skipped, the publication produced would bear some resem- 

« Master. Now go and buy ve tee teen alee Lung.) | blance to the A//antic Monthly. Features, however, mark its columns 

“pier, Thaek you, Se: ‘sa aD gy sapbinceny 5 the like ? | Which are not copies of any English model. Among these the most 

« (Miller, alone.] They call it silver—silver. n0 ever saw the like? cae tener Tp alan alk es dil wane ; like th | { 

isis real silver! I must go home; the old gentleman told me to go | Prominent is a species of grandiloquence, not unlike the language o 
Leal d get a good sleep. Who ever saw the like? Ah, well, it is silver the literary lions who bored Martin Chuzzlewit. An author who 
oe But here I am at home ; this is my little room. Let me bar the | lays down the principle that “invigoration” is a “ thousand times 
door. And now I will look at my silver. Yes, it is silver money, surely! | better than information,” strictly avoids all nates to increase his 
Ah! under the grate among the ashes will be a good place to hide it. But | readers stores of kuowledge, and proceeds throughout two pages in 
now I will put it in my breast. Nobody will think it is there. I hear the | strains of which the following gem are specimens: “ Cheer 
public watchman calling. [Hegapes.] I will go to bed early; my master) cheer and vigour for the world’s heart! It is because man’s 
told me to get a good sleep. [ He lies down to sleep and presently snores, | hope is so low, and his imagination so poor, that he is earthly and 
and calls out in his sleep.) Why are you —e . yap on ce evil. Wings for these unfledged hearts! Transformation for these 
street, the king’s highway. — ve = OF cggdare yp nig tonalpcres grubs! Give us animation, Inspiration, joy, faith! Give us en- 
Hands off! Why are you squeezing me? Take your hands from my Readion: Viehintens aim tn oti souls Gall : dden begi 
breast. This silver? whose it is? , =a os a oat t . to dance, Seupien slap with a Fai oh er Each one 

“ 3 ive it to me again directly. e awakes. a: must | y , 5S ¢ ° ° ° ° ° ° 
ee pt mt oh whather . silver is safe, Yes, here it of these sordid sons of ‘man is he not a new-born Apollo, who waits 
is. dreamt I was robbed on the highway. Where shall I put it now?” | only for the ambrosia of Olympus to spring forth in divineness of 

He puts the silver under the ashes, and lies down to sleep, when | beauty and strength ¥ r , 
he dreams that the house is on fire. He deposits it ina well, and| This sentence might be the motto of half the contributors to the 
dreams that the whole land is flooded. He places it under the door- | Atlantic Monthly. Their aim is to provide “ lightsome airs” for 
step, when he dreams that a burglar attempts his life, and tries to nascent Apollos, and they do so to the best of their ability. The 
steal his money. So, wearied out, having passed a sleepless night, he | effect of their efforts is not satisfactory, for even their more serious 
resolves to restore the money to his master who gave it, whose lot it | pieces bear an unpleasantly jaunty air. Thus a curious paper on 
was to sleep soundly though he possessed hundreds, concluding that | Jefferson’s views of slavery contains valuable information aud sound 
his own fate was to grind corn still. ___| arguments, but when a writer talks of “orbs,” of “pages which flame,” 

The wealthy Buddhist goes on in his good work, as he calls it, of | “fanatics who proclaim” an “ulcerous mass a beauty, and brawl at 
burning the bonds and bank-notes, notwithstanding the earnest re- | all who refuse its infection,” readers are greatly tempted to under. 
monstrances of his wife, who shows him that he will reduce herself | value good matter because it is clothed in the worst kind of rhetorical 
and her children to beggary. Moreover, he determines to sacrifice | bombast. Closely connected with this propensity for fine writing is 
his wealth, and proceeds to sea with chests full of money and precious | a certain deficiency in a sense of humour which peeps out even in 
things, for the purpose of destroying them in the ocean. But he | the tales meant to be humorous. “Love and Skates” is a story which 
fails to sink the boat, and is obliged at last to throw everything over- | is meant to be at once lively and earnest. The wit is shown chiefly in 





I never saw the like. 


It is good for feeding and clothing you. 
Good for clothing and feeding, ah! 


mile Ah! I will change it to buy things! But what, sire, shall you 
mt me to do for this money ? 
« Master. Nothing, my child. : 
a little business with it, and then at night get a good sleep. 





























































board. Various divinities appear to him at different times and give | 
him counsel. He is suleatd to poverty, and compelled to earn a 
livelihood by basket-making. His daughter takes the baskets to sell, | 
but meets with little success. On one occasion a priest endeavours 
to seduce her; her upright conduct, however, prevents the realiza- | 
tion of his plans, and ~ admonitions move the priest to repentance. 
In the fourth act the ghosts of several persons — to the principal | 
personage, the once rich Buddhist, and upon his making mquiries | 
from them they are found to be old debtors of his, who are now 
raised to divine honours, and wish to do him some good service. | 
Amongst them Mr. Lee appears, and the priest who had urged Mr. | 
Lung to burn the bonds and make other sacrifices. The latter then | 
praises Mr. Lung and all his family for their virtues, and so the play | 
concludes. This comedy is intended to ridicule Buddhism, in re- 
quiring of its votaries the sacrifice of this world’s goods to secure | 
rewards, by way of payment, in the next life. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY.* 
Ax American traveller has described the impression produced on his | 
mind by entering England after a tour on the continent. His chief | 
feeling was a sensation of astonishment at hearing the language to| 
which he had been used from his youth spoken by foreigners. The 
words that caught his ear spoke of home, whilst the faces and build- 
ings which met his eye told him that he was a stranger in a strange 
country. English readers of an American review experience a some- 
what analogous sentiment of bewilderment. ‘The Atlantic Monthly 
seems on many points like any English magazine. It is not the 
mere language which produces this likeness. The Revue des Deux 
Mondes, or one of the numerous German museuins, though translated 
into English, could never be mistaken for the Edinburgh, because the 
printed sentences of the one, and the pedantic learning of the other, 
would betray the foreign origin of each. But the At/antic Monthly 
might easily pass for one of the numerous shilling magazines which 
the success of the CorzAill has brought into life, and the list of its 
contents would excite no surprise if produced as an advertisement 











* The Atlantic Monthly. Tickner and Field, Boston 


smart accounts of a board of incompetent directors. All directors of 
companies are, in the writer’s phraseology, either “ pickpockets,” or 
“ pockets to be picked.” The gentlemen satirized belong to the last 
class. In contrast with these inefficient blunderers stands “ Richard 
Wade,” who is emphatically “a man.” He is, in short, one of those 


| all-accomplished persons, one of whom invariably adorns Mr. Reade’s 


novels. He has the vigour of David Dodd, and the grace and earnest- 
ness of the model chaplain in “ Never too Late to Mend.” ‘That he 
knocks down and reforms every man he meets all experienced novel 
readers will at once assume as a matter of course. After adventures 
of all kinds he meets a lady of equal virtue to his own, and the 
lovers, after each saving the other’s life, marry and are happy. Two 
traits are worth special record. First, that active flirtations are 
carried on by heroes and heroines on skates, an achievement possible, 
we suppose, only in Holland or America, and which must excite the 
hopeless admiration of Englishmen. Mr. Winkle, indeed, flirted on his 
way to the ice; but he cannot have devoted much attention to Arabella 
when once he began his “swan-like” movements. ‘lhe second, that 
one of the heroine’s charms consists in the fact that, to use the author’s 
elegant paraphrasis, “ not one of her male cousins had ever ventured 
near enough to get one of those cousinly privileges which timid 
cousins sigh for, and plucky cousins take.” This story, with its 
smartness and false sentiment, is still one of the best in the review; 
but it has, in reality, not a trace of humour or wit, and the same 
want mars each tale in the three numbers before us. What 
produces these defects? The country of Hawthorne, of Emerson, 
and of Motley is not deficient in men of the highest literary ability, 
and nothing but the narrowest prejudice can attribute the weakness 
of American popular literature to a general want of talent. The 
explanation is to be found partly in one of the best features of 
American society—the absence of any large class of literary men. 
In every old country numbers are found who, from the difficulty 
of obtaining a livelihood, are forced to turn talents which might 
guide them to professional success to the production of light 
literature. These men are fully educated, and apply the cor- 
rect taste gained by education to the creation of even the lightest 
trifles. Such a body scarcely exists in America. ‘The writers 
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in American magazines are probably mostly young men, who turn | of Destruction, and there is even an artistic probability mm the 

from other pursuits to literature. They are amateurs, and want of his old life meeting him again, the sins which he has lef 
the finished polish and skill which belong to men with whom writ- —- him on = road, — ——e and at last judging and oe 
ing is a _—. But there is another influence at work which ae a , cm - t ova ri ae - Beelzebub, aS Men why 
is gradually producing in England effects similar to those visible in | have despised the law of their prince, that the pilgrims aye brows: 
current American literature. Cheap magazines will inevitably adopt | to trial, ht 
a lower standard of style than those sold at a higher price. This} | History is perhaps the best key to Bunyan’s allegory. His wi 
does not arise from the writers being underpaid. | Some of the shilling heard ge of all I rotestant edu tge Catholicism 1S summed yp ‘ 
riodicals offer remuneration higher than is paid by the dearer and ' ante. The symmetry of ante’s circles, spiral coil rising 
old established reviews. Yet, still there is more thought in the spiral coil, the universality of the vision which saw all that time has 
articles found in the latter, because the cheap periodicals write for made or shall make ; the love that counted Ripheus a Christian, ms 
the crowd, whilst the dearer magazines address a comparatively small the justice that condemned master and friend to the UNquenchabje 
audience. But, without doubt, a taste for fine talk is a special flames of hell, all reflect the magnificent philosophy of the tins 
defect in American taste, of which no exact explanation ean be given. that dealt with the future and the invisible as freely AS With the pp 
This fault will, however, gradually pass away. Even in the | sent and the things of earth. he in virtue “ this very gr and 
Allantic’s pages can be seen some hopeful signs of improvement. the human element is comparatively obscured throughout, the me 
“‘The Biglow Papers” show a natural vigour and racy humour, which and women whom we meet in the fiery guifs of the Inferno, Or in the 
inspire high hopes of what American satire may become. But their twilight of purgatory, are rather representatives of a class, INstaners 
excellence is too well known to need more thananallusion. Another | of a sin, known to us in some typical act or speech, than many.sid 
writer of a different stamp sends contributions of which any review | their strength and weaknesses like life. Francesea da Rimini 
might be proud. This simple volunteer in Fremont’s army describes Ugolino, U lysses, are love, hatred, and cralt, eminent each of its kiaj 
in soldierlike ‘language the most romantic phase of the American | but unmixed, Bunyan’s world is strangely different, His faith j, 
civil war. There is no bombast or pretension in his pages, and no not weaker than Dante’s, or his vision dimmer. But he writes frow 
reader can rise from their perusal without a conviction that one man the heart and from his own life; the problem of existence for him jg 
at least in America has the zeal, the energy, and something of the | 20 questioning on the divine order, but the ery of his soul to) 
simplicity characteristic of Garibaldi. The papers are not a de- | saved. _ Sometimes the cross which guides his way seems to nanpy 
fence of Fremont, but they do more to exalt his character than a | his horizon, and he dooms Ignorance to hell with no touch of thy 
studied apology. It is a hopeful sign for America that her sons grow | gracious compunction which led Dante to create a shadowy Elrsiy 

simple in style as they take an active part in a great struggle. The pee ee very shores of the abyss for the souls of the great wi 

volunteer writes well, because a noble enterprize has filled him with | "ot Known Christ. | But we gain in intensity what we lose in width 
great thoughts which find expression in clear words, and when the | Dante, after all, gives us Heaven as the best men imagine it, ang 
American nation has been braced up to vigour by great deeds, the | Bunyan describes man as God’s Spirit has renewed him. The ing 
literature of the Republic will acquire nerve and force. vidual life, with its despondencies and doubts, its counsel sought frog 
bs Mr. Legality, its casuistry with By-ends, its meditative discussions 
1 = — its passage through hell and the world, and its far-off glimpses ¢f 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.* Shades is before us as one of God’s noblest servants lived it Te 
Mr. Macmitxan’s beautiful and scholarly reprint of The Pilgrim's | pilgrim and the straight path make up the book. Z 
Progress may be taken as curious evidence of the position which the A man starting from the history of his own experiences woul 
Baptist minister has won for himself among the wise of all time. | generally become vulgar and egotistical. Half the hatred which tly 
We have had true, people’s editions, published more than a century | religious world complains of encountering is provoked by its om 
go, with grotesque pictures of Apollyon and Giant Despair, and | habit of displaying its inner life as a stage property. But Bunyy 
at people’s editions of later times, with exquisitely feeble en-| was too full of the apostolical spirit. to obirude himself into his work 
vings and weak evangelical commentaries. Mr. Macmillan has | We may trace here and there an allusion to the times, a triumph 
judged wisely in giving a simple pocket edition, with clear type and | which the Revolution presently justified over the decay of Gia, 
good paper, with scarcely any notes, and with no preface but the Pope, and a reminiscence of Twisden in Lord Hate-good. In tig 
author's. The fact is that Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, like the Bible or | plenitude of military illustration we may see recollections of the dy 
Shakspeare, belongs to spiritual regions, where mere criticism is at | when Bunyan fought as a trooper for ‘the Covenant and the Saints 
fault, and where those who have eaten their bread in tears have the | But there is no bitterness in the satire, and no vindictive vain-glory. 
highest artistic insight. True feeling revolts from a garrulous reve-|ing in the memories. Bunyan is against the Lord’s foes, but hes 
lation of its own experience, and immature feeling is an impertinence. | without personal enmity, and as he remembers the trumpet sound, 
For a single man, therefore, deliberately to sit down and expound | he does not seem to recal that he heard it on the fields where the Ma 
Shakspeare or Goethe, tracing their genius in its wanderings and | of Sin and his perfumed courtiers were beaten back. Yet his religion 
sounding it in its depths, is a misapplication of time and powers that | is not the faith which leads to quiet homes and a tranquil routine 
ought to be devoted to some handicraft, or at most to the mechanical | devotion. He had lived in times when a Church, all the more is 
drudgery of literature. Science can give us casts and photographs | tolerant because its differences were slight, had tried to impose & me. 
but not statues or pictures. On the other hand, any one who will | chanical compliance with its liturgy, and had kindled a worse tha 
be content to read a great poem reverently, and to examine the new | Marian persecution for the creed ‘of Charles HI. and Buckingham, 
forms of life which have risen up before him as he read it, may find | He had seen sixty thousand of his countrymen hunted from hiding 
something worth telling to the world. A critic who would collect the | place to hiding-place, rotting to death in foul gaols, sent to the plaa: 
best essays upon Dante, such as Mr. Church’s, or Mr. Carlyle’s, and | tations as slaves, or sworn to death falsely for speaking differently 
would add Mr. Ruskin’s chapter on the landscape of the Divine Com- | as they prayed, from Sheldon and Titus Oates. The iron of captivity 
media, would contribute more to a true knowledge of the great | had entered into his own soul, and his wife had been insulted wha 
medizval epic than by any conceivable amount of commentary. The | she appealed for him. A little compliance with legal ordinances, 
essay, however weak it may be, at least examines the thought, and | an acquiescence in moderately good institutions, and silence @ 
notes only traverse the details of style and execution. one or two subjects for which his heart burned would have pr 
Probably every one who reads the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is struck | cured him and his fellows ample toleration to think. Ther 
by the incongruities of the author’s plan. Taking only the first and| was no question now of driving them to church. ‘Their opp 
most perfect part it is difficult to construct a consistent idea of the | sition was profitless, and their numbers were gradually growing smal 
allegory. What, for instance, is the difference between the City of | as the faint-hearted and the worldly failed from them. They wer 
Destruction, which Christian leaves, and Vanity Fair, which he | not called upon to buy the wares of Vanity Fair. Only, if like By 
reaches near the end of his journey? He seems,to start from the | ends, they would “jump in their judgment with the present way 
world, or unregenerate life, and to come again to it. How is it that | the times,” “liking that religion best that would stand with the 
Faithful has passed by the House Beautiful without entering it, and | security of God’s good blessings,” they might live sober and mor 
that Hopeful does not even need to climb the Hill Difficulty ? | lives, talking in biblical phraseology, doing works of charity, and 
Indeed, this last fact seems to show that Vanity Fair is nearer to the | only lying to their own souls and to God. At the distance of almost 
Celestial City than the House Beautiful itself, the pilgrim from | two centuries, the heart warms to think that so many thousand ue 
Vanity Fair not having to pass through the Valley of the Shadow of | lettered men were found to die obscurely in Christ’s cause. “ How 
Death. The confusion is the more remarkable as Ignorance is carried to make the best of both worlds,” as a hand-book of popular religion 
away to hell even from the gates of heaven because he entered not | puts it; “ How to serve God and Mammon,” as was said more cradely 
in at the wicket-gate. It is a minor but a considerable incongruity that | in Galilee, was a thought that never flashed on the Baptist tinker 
Faithful and Hopeful have no burdens, unless we assume that these | His idealism is the grander for its unconscious simplicity. Christian 
have dropped off before they met Christian. Probably, however, it | flying from wife and children may make every other sacrifice easily. 
is safer to believe that Bunyan wrote for a class of men who cared | He has left what made life beautiful behind him, but he is travelling 
little for artistic symmetry so long as every part was vivid and com- | toward the city that shines as the sun. The voice of Evangelist has 
plete in itself. The Puritan’s conception of the wicked world from | been the destiny overruling earthly affections, and the antagonism of 
which he had come out, and which had existed even when the saints | spirit and flesh, begun in a harsh separation, justifies himself by the 


were ruling the earth under Cromwell, was quite distinct from his | pilgrim’s gradual exaltation above his old belongings. By the time 
idea of the wicked world in which Charles IL. was king and Jeffreys | Christian has reached the river, we feel that a world would hare 
judge. The sin that taints the soul was actually different from the | parted him from his wife, even had the voice of Heaven allowed him 
sin that burns the body. Accordingly in Vanity Fair we must con- | to end his days in the city where he was born. 
sider the streets and booths, the drunkards and rioters, as mere| Perhaps, when all is said, it was partly the desire to vindicate 
accessories to the bloody tribunal. We feel from the first that | Christian that led Bunyan to conduct Merey and her children ina 
Christian is no longer among fellow-citizens, as he was in the City | second part to the Celestial City. However it may have arisen, the 
© The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan Golden Treasury Series, Cam- idea was unfortunate. Commonly, where the allegory of the first part 
bridge: Macmillan and Co. is not reproduced it is violated, ‘The idea of sending an escolt 
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. isti ver childre 
with Christian ane lor woe is in fact a spiritual director. The 
to af Beulah in which the pilgrims await a summons across the 
_ another strange departure from the original conception ; and 
river, is : 

_ — aah upon earth even in adream. Apart fromthe in- 
one avin the chief merit of this part, perhaps, lies in showing 
initab epictell Bunyan had mastered the language and modes of 
—< a among women, and how highly he valued them. The 
U con oe in which Gaius re hearses the ministrations of women upon 

Lord isa noble advance on the conventional sentiment of the 
ed and may fairly be quoted as proof how far Puritan Christianity 
— advauce of Cavalier civilization. After all, the substantial 
ah oa the work is not much to be regretted or wondered at. 
Seif and noble asa transitional form, English Puritanism wanted 
the insight, the width and the culture which are demanded for 
immortality. It had lived grandly in Cromwell and Milton, and it 


. P oeher - . Lone (2 — DPanart a. ‘ } 
srished—perhaps with a higher beauty before God—in Baxter and 


Whether there was in Bunyan himself the germ of an 
unexpressed, undevelope d thought, of something higher than his own 
epic, must remain a mystery, but we are inclined to believe that, in 
this as in other cases, the artist £ est work was nobler than 
if: or is it that the moment of inspiration comes only once in 


Banyan. 


’s greatest 





himse 
a lifetime ¢ 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE.* 

THERE is & kind of power in Mr. Saunders’s sto ies which it is not very 
easy to define. It does not lie in the writing, for it is simply clear, 
easy English, such as many men write who make most unreadable 
novels. ~ He has no faculty for construction, for he is given to plots 
of the sensation order, and the incidents in this part icular tale are 
most of them very improbable. His strength is not in analysis, for 
he does not attempt to explain his characters, or even account for 
their actions, far less to analyse the complex emotions and reasons 
by which such beings as he depicts would be guided. Yet still very 
few will read Abel Drake’s Wife without eager interest, or lay it 
down without feeling that the writer, despite his deficiencies, 1s a 
man of original power. The truth is, he can crea/e and not merely 
describe, can produce before us beings whom we recognize and sym- 

thise with, and feel we can comprehend. It is true he is to the 
ighest story-teller ouly what the scene-painter is to the dramatist. 
He depicts only the outside, and the reader only knows of his _per- 


sonages exactly what he wouid know if he were living among them. 
He sees only the dress, and the form, and the actions, but then these 
things being real he can watch them with human interest, and even 
with something of excitement. When a man falls from a ladder we 
do not know what is working in his mind, but we hold our breath 
nevertheless. 

Barbara, Abel Drake’s wife, is a factory-girl, who marries a 
clever radical “ hand”? who had headed a strike, was defeated, and ran 
away. His desertion and the subsequent death of her child from 
want maddens the wife, who, after a fine scene of maternal love 
and household hatred, vows never again to be wife to Abel Drake. 
She takes service with the wife of an old manufacturer, and, moved 
apparently by the admiration of her master’s son, begins the task of 
self-education. The governess educates her and gives her manner, 
the village schoolmaster—a broken genius—educates her and gives 
her learning, and Barbaradevelopsinto a lady. The faneyof her master’s 
son has matured itself into a passion; Abel is reported dead, and 
she thinks she loves, and accepts, the new lover, when, suddenly, Abel 
Drake, no longer a runaway “ hand,”’ but an able though poor in- 
ventor, returns to claim his wife. The wrath of the lover, the 
agony of the wife, who finds that she has loved the runaway always, 
but is bound by her hot-headed vow, make a tableau we have rarely 
seen equalled for interest and grouping. The sequel, of course, is 
happy, but the true interest is in the separate scenes. They are really 
painted with wonderful skill. Every character, no matter how odd 
or exceptional, does exactly what he would do in life in each one scene, 
and without any more revelation of his inner self, though in one, at 
least, we see from the external action the inner nature as clearly as if 
specially revealed. Isaac, the broken genius, has but one source of 
pride. He notices Barbara’s development, and hugs himself with 
the belief that it is due to the learning he has communicated to her 
during her stolen visits. On the day of Barbara’s triumph, her first 
Teception into society, he hears her praised on all sides, and the 
credit all given to the governess, who, unknown to him, has shared 
his task, and shrinks from the room broken-hearted from the failure 
of the hope of his innocent vanity. The man and his motives, and 
his ways, and the causes of his failure, and the redeeming qualities of 
his character, are all as patent to the reader as if he were a we 
understood and slightly despised relative; and yet so little is said. 
Mr. Saunders, in short, has creative power, though not of a very high 
kind, and may yet produce a book as mucli superior to anything a 

merely descriptive mind can evolve as an ugly child is to a pretty doll. 


THE ITALIAN PATRIOTS OF 1821-24.F 
Tre interest which attaches to this bricf memoir of a leading 
partizan of a once unsuccessful cause, is a strong testimony to the 


Influence of pers nal amiability of character, since almost every page, 


thanks to the simplicity of the narrator, who for once has given us 


* Abel Drake's Wife. By John Saunders. Lockwood and Co 
t An Epoch of my Life: Memoirs of Count John Arrivabe with D Votes 


4 cuments. 
c., and Six Original Letters of Silvio Pellico,. Translated by (Count) C, Arrivabene 
Booth. y 


n is the very negation of all Protes-| 


an autobiographical sketch free from the charge of vanity or self- 
clorification, bears internal evidence to his utter unfitness for the 
couspirator’s life which a too sanguine disposition chalked out for 
him. We should fear to be accused of insensibility to suffering and 


understand how a man like Bunyan can have exile, if we were to say that Count Arrivabene brought upon himself 


| the imprisonment, confiscation, and ultimate poverty-stricken expa- 
| triation of which we have so touching a narrative in this brief but 
| pathetic memoir. Yet nothing is more certain than that, just as 
| revolutions are not made with rose-water, so no one of our author’s 
| personal characteristies ought ever to mix himself up with great 
jenterprises, whose success depends upon individual strength of 
‘character. The very account he gives of himself shows us the rash 
impulsive nature of the man, /e caur toujours sur les levres, who was in- 
|veigled into danger by his more earnest associates, thrown over- 
board by them, because they knew that by any legal proceeding or 
process of martial law, short of an Austrian military commission of 
|the years 1821-24, he must be acquitted of any overt treason, and 
who ultimately was compelled to flee into an exile that imparted the 
jhardening touch to his character which it lacked in the days of his 
| would-be co-operation with the patriots of the first Italian move- 
ment, 

The Count is still among us, the last survivor, if we mistake not, 
|of the band of Italian patriots whose spirit chafed at the Treaty of 
Vienna as the knell of their country’s independence. ‘The overthrow 
of Bonaparte in 1814 found him, at the ripe age (for a conspirator) of 
27, looking back upon the nine years during which the Kingdom of 
Italy had lasted, as an epoch of his life, during which he had 
“assed those years so full of great events in the most complete and 
shameful idleness.” The same naive/é which prompts him to such a 
confession, the more extraordinary that lie had made the acquaintance 
of the illustrious Count Confalonieri so far back as 1807, accom- 
panies him throughout the memoir, and we therefore are prepared to 
understand how, when examined before the Military Commission, he 
had the weakness to acknowledge that Porro had brouglit to Zaita 
(p. 37) a certain song which spoke of the “ soldiers of his Majesty as 
mercenary legions of slaves.” It tells, we think, alike against the 
system and against the importance of the man, that the having read 
this particular “cantata” (a very stinging summary of Austrian 
misrule, of which a copy is furnished in the appendix), and the having 
| been “ trepanned”—no other word rightly expresses the circumstances 
by Silvio Pellico into taking part in a Carbonaro meeting, were the 
head and front of his offending against the Austrian Government, 
The reader of course indignantly demands whether we hold that such 
venial breaches of arbitrary regulations justify the severity of the 
Austrian Government, or can remove the load of infamy from its 
wretched Italian tools, the Salvottis and Dosmos, whose descen- 
dants and successors, in this their hour of retribution, we re- 
commend to the charitable notice of Sir George Bowyer and the 
Marquis of Normanby. We reply, No! but Count Arrivahene 
| challenges our estimate of his public career, and we unhesitatingly 
|pronounce him to have been one of those who, to use the em- 
|phatic language of Scripture, are spued out because they are 
| neither hot nor cold, who in one breath denounce oppression, and 
jin the next protest they did not mean to go so tar— who in 
heory have utterly broken with the oppressor, yet lack the courage 
|to break openly. Italy has had hosts of such patriots. We concede 
{to Count Arrivabene a pre-eminence among them if he would rest 
} content with it. 

But we gladly do him the justice to believe that, looking back 
from the threshold of another existence, he regrets poignantly he did 
not remain to share that confinement in the dungeons of Spielberg 
which has immortalized those of the noble band whose devotion to 
Italian independence showed what heroic elements still survived in 
the national character. The memoir itself is singularly well-timed, 
considering how the Ltalian question has for upwards of two years 
been hanging fire, and seems destined to contimue to do so for at 
tleast another year. Here we see what the system is which Ultra- 
montanes, Irish brigades, and Conservatives, hungry for office, would 
reimpose upon Italy. ‘The simplicity of the translator, we may re- 
mark, has led him to misapprehend the meaning of his own language 
even. ‘The author, when at last permitted to enjoy an hour’s walk 
jin the prison garden at Venice, overhears one fisherman ask the other 
why that gentleman is confined ; and on being told that he must be 
a Carbonaro, asks what is a Carbonaro, and what do the Carbonari 
|want todo. His companion replies, in Venetian pa/ois, “1 voleva 
|\¢irar zo Imperator.” This the translator renders, lhey want to 
overthrow the Emperor ;” whereas, upon the face of it, the real 
meaning is, “ They aim at the Emperor’s life,” thus removing the 
| explanation entirely from the ground of general dissatisfaction with 
to that of personal assassination of an individual sur- 








] 
the system, 


4 | rounded by the Catholic Church with the wgis of Divine Right and 


‘sacred inviolability. ‘This was and is a favourite policy with the Ul- 
|tramontane party, and furnishes a clue to much if not all the brigand- 
age which at present taxes the energy of the Turin Cabinet in 
Southern Italy. In fact, the exclamation of the boat- 
jman furnishes a key to the supremacy during so many years of 
'the Austrian rule, and is one of the strongest illustrations of the 
| necessity that existed for the philippic which Garibaldi addressed the 
day to the authorities of Pavia respecting the importance of 


honest 


otner 
“ self-education,” the lack of which, he rightly suid, has hitherto been 
the strongest shackle that has fettered Italy. To dissociate principles 
ifrom individuals is the last and most difficult lesson of Constitu- 
ltionalism: but it is, when once attained, the surest - bulwark alike 
|against private conspiracy and public terrorism, 

Count Arrivabene gives an excellent and most lifelike account of 
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the delivery of the sentence by the Commission (1824) against Confa- 
lonieri and the heroic Andryane, who, we presuine because he was a 
foreigner, has hitherto hardly received from the friends of Italy that 
justice to which his single-minded devotion to the cause of Italian 
freedom entitles him. How feeble do the details of the escape into 
Switzerland, or even the six unpublished letters of Pellico, read 
beside that terribly laborious “art of conversation” kept up by 
Andryane with Confalonieri, when the gallant Frenchman, after 
months of continuous effort, succeeded in makiug his fellow-prisoner, 
who luckily happened to be confined in the adjoining cell, comprehend 
that each letter had its definite number of taps on the walls, by which 
singular code of signals the two noble victims were enabied for a few 
brief years to beguile their captivity! Let the reader imagine the 
painful uncertainty of such a mode of signalling, the burning desire 
for sympathy, and unconquerable devotion to the cause which could 
prompt the interchange of ideas under such disadvantages, and then 
turning to the common-place details of Count Arrivabene’s flight, 
which differs but little from any ordinary narrative of the kind, he 
will, in the presence of such harrowing memorials of the sufferings of 
the Count’s fellow-martyrs, question the good taste of parading par- 
ticulars of an escape from the opportunity of displaying similar mag- 
nanimity of character. 

Nevertheless, we recur to the opinion we expressed when we began, 
by confessing the personal charm which pervades this valuable con- 
tribution to the history of a period, of which we in England have but 
a vague idea’ But we cannot agree with those who consider Con- 
falonieri, Pellico, Arrivabene, and others as the “pioneers” of [talian 
liberty. They foreshadowed it ; they were enthusiasts, who felt that 
“coming events cast their shadows before;” but between the 
dreamers and the doers is fixed a gulf which the former at least can 
never hope to cross. Not one of the patriots of 1822 would or could 
have exercised the patient foresight of Cavour, or have emulated the 
dignified devotion to duty displayed by Ricasoli, in that most difficult 
of all positions, a constitutional Minister, who has lost his Sovereign’s 
confidence, and has, like Clarendon, become personally obnoxious as 
well. We do not make these strictures in depreciation of the title 
of the earlier patriots to the gratitude of their countrymen. But public 
sentiment upon Italian matters was debauched many years ago by 
the appearance of “ Le Mie Prigioni,” by Silvio Pellico, who really 
comes out in very poor colours in the present work. The sweet 
temper of Count Arrivabene seeks to conjure up barely plausible 
excuses for the fact of Pellico having blabbed out the names of 
all who took part in that revolutionary meeting at Pachio’s country- 
house near Milan, a few days before the outbreak of the Italian re- 
volutionary movement at Alessandria, 10th March, 1821. “ God 
forbid,” writes the Count (p. 40), “ that I should blame Pellico for 
having repeated to the Commission of Venice the few words on 
Carbonarism which had passed between us two at Zaita!” He finds 
for him the very lame apology that he, Pellico, had not known how to 
resist that impulse which obliges one to tell the truth, come what 
may! It is quite apparent from this that though the Couut has, 
as he touchingly tells us, learnt that he is indebted to his exile 
for benefits which can never be prized too highly by any one 
who values the dignity of man, he has not discovered that even 
the most stringent canons of constitutional law do not require a man 
to criminate himself, while common sense and humanity combine to 
attach an ugly name to that incontinence of speech which drags 
others into danger unnecessarily. And it is significant that when, 
after nineteen years of exile, Arrivabene was enabled, in 1843, to visit 
Turin, he even then felt that Pellico owed him an explanation which 
never came, and that the last of the six letters of Pellico is the only 
one that bears internal evidence of their ever having met even, and 
that is dated 1852. 

On the whole, the impression left upon us by this interesting book 
is—as regards the author, Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ? 
—as regards Italy, that she is fortunate in having such a roll-call of 
patriotic sons, who, even in her darkest days, have not despaired of 
their country. We may also wonder at the support given “ a cer- 
tain party in England to the régime which would perpetuate those 
fearful abuses, the overshadowing horrors of which rest like a 
thunder-cloud over the life of so harmless a man as Arrivabene, who 
under a milder rule would probably have been a useful, perhaps even 
a public-spirited citizen. We in England can hardly, it is true, figure 
to ourselves a social state in which a man is compelled to be on his 
guard against his friends and himself—where a word, sometimes 
even a sign, may become matters of deadly peril for others as 
well as himself. Viewed in this light, the present memoir is but one 
protest the more against the cruel Austrian espionage that almost 
goaded such moderate men as Arrivabene into joining the Carbonari, 
that haunted the social circle, that pried into domestic life, that con- 
demned on suborned and unsupported evidence, and that finally 
hunted its victims into exile or the living grave of a Venetian prison. 
Nothing that its defenders can advance will atone to Englishmen for 
a system of Social Terrorism unparalleled since the Loi des Suspects 
was passed by the National Convention in the delirium of 1793. 
That, be it remarked, was passed in a moment of national frenzy ; 
this later horror was a state policy, calmly discussed and coolly acted 
upon. Yet if, as Carlyle says, “it is the Speaking Hundreds and 
units who make the world ring with their wail,” how comes it that 
the fate of the Italian patriots of 1821-24 has been accepted by their 
countrymen in silence? The answer is, that the popular instinct is 
rarely at fault, and their countrymen, while doing justice to their 
noble motive, feel that their precipitancy and unfitness only aggra- 
vated the national misfortunes. And for similar reasons, we, as 


profit by memoirs of inefficient aspirants after freedom such asOon 
Arrivabene, Pellico, and the others whose names are associated y: 
the movement of forty years ago. We acknowledge the argy 
ad misericordiam, but beyond that we cannot go. The test and 
justification of revolution is success. Harmodius and Aristop; 
owe their immortality to that grand ingredient of all insurregt 
movements, Success, if even it be but temporary. It is q — 
— even a cruel doctrine, but the revolutionist who has {aj 
as little, if any, real claim upon our political sympathies, He 
only riveted upon his fellow-countrymen the galling chain which 
himself escapes by death or expatriation. ‘To know the opport . 
for successful revolt is only given to the few leaders and cualenad 
whose lives make nations as well as history, and among thene as 
even Confalonieri, much less Pellico or Arrivabene, can Claim toh 
enrolled. We accord them our sympathy in their sufferings te 
doubt the reality of their mission. ” a 


THEBES: ITS TOMBS AND THEIR TENANTS.* 
How much additional information has been contributed by Mr 
Rhind to the history of Egyptian sepulture it is not easy to gy. 
termine without a more extensive study of the subject than », 
have been able to undertake. We should, however, be disposed 
to say that the object of the present work is to show rathe 
how little can be known, than to advertize the author’s own dis. 
coveries. Undertaking a series of excavations on the ground 
recently explored by numerous French and English archaologists he 
seems to have been animated by the hope of acquiring some insight 
into the real significance of Egyptian rites, and of being able to et. 
slain their peculiarities on philosophical principles. In this desi 
1e frankly confesses he has failed ; and though ss 





1e does not absolute 

assert that there are no grounds for anticipating that future excays. 
tors may be more successful, he evidently thinks that the prospect 
is far from being promising. ‘The class of remains to which he chiefly 
looked to throw a light upon the above points are sepulchral inserip. 
tions and decorations of an ampler character, and perhaps some cop. 
temporary exegesis of the ritualistic books, of which specimens hare 
been given in translation by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson. Mr. Rhing 
however, does not profess to have made any advance in this direction: 
and his highly interesting chapter upon the various hypotheses which 
have been propounded on the subject, is critical and not constructive 

Our readers will see, therefore, that Mr. Rhind’s work is one of 4 
totally different stamp from that of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians, or his Handbook of Egypt and Thebes. It is more specu. 
lative and less descriptive. We meet in it with few or none of thos 
vivid pictorial passages which form one of the chief attractions of the 
former works; nor does it emulate them in the departments of 
natural history or topography. Still Mr. Rhind had his successes a 
an explorer, and though in describing what he found he lacks the 
purely literary powers of the books above mentioned, he has not failed 
to give us one very interesting picture of what he saw 

“ Down in the chambers of the Kings of old.” 

The chapter in which this occurs is entitled “The Unrifled Tomb 
ofa Theban Dignitary,” and the value of the discovery is much 
enhanced by the fact that all the vaults of the Necropolis have been 
exposed to two distinct kinds of spoliation. For the old Egyptians 
themselves, what time their faith began to wax cold, and their rites 
of sepulture had degenerated into mere forms, fell into the easy 
habit of ejecting the mummies of their ancestors, and appropriating 
the tombs which had contained them to the sepulture of their own 
families. It is not impossible, however, that this practice may have 
obtained to some extent even during the ages of faith. For nothing 
is more curious than the admixture of credulity and irreverence whie 
is observable in certain nations of the world. We see it in the 
Chinese of to-day, who actually flout their own idols, while apps 
rently as much persuaded as ever of their divine attributes. And as 
we read that among the oldest Egyptians it was customary for a man 
to borrow money on his father’s corpse, it is difficult to say what 
limits would be imposed by supersition on acts which seem shocking 
to ourselves. And so far from this pecuniary transaction implying 
any species of scepticism, an uninterred mummy was held to be one 
of the best securities for a loan, because the son who kept a parent 
out of his proper funeral rites for any length of time was held guilty 
of the grossest. impiety, and ran the risk of being refused interment 
himself by the officiating priests. This deprivation was supposed to 
have the same effect as was reputed to attend it by the Greeks and 
Romans. ‘The soul of an unburied body was excluded from the 
shores of heaven : 

“ Nec ripas datur horrendas et rauca fluenta, 
Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa quierunt.” 
So that, as no doubt of the eflicacy of funeral rites was implied by 
one species of familiarity, it is possible that none was by another. 
Of course, on the hypothesis that the embalment and careful preserv 
tion of the body sprung from a belief in the resurrection of the body, 
this reasoning is worthless. But then Mr. Rhind rejects this hypo- 
thesis. So let it stand for whatever it is worth. 

The second kind of spoliation to which these vaults have beet 
subjected has been at the hands of the native tribes, who have 
built themselves houses out of the tombs, and have systematically 
rifled them of their curiosities ever since a demand for relics has 
existed among the nations of the West. These two processes of de- 
struction have rendered the discovery of any really ancient tomb in its 
original state a work next to impossibility, and Mr. Rhind may be 
justly proud of having succeeded in finding one which has esca 
all modern spoliation, though its present tenant was clearly not the 


* Thebes: its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient and Present, including a Record of 














candid lookers-on, cannot feel that any great principle is likely to 
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roof of this was, that the planks which had 
as levers for moving the sarcophagus into its place, were 

. - n sides of old mummy cases. The unswathing of this 
the bee a a long and tedious business. But at an early stage of 
weeny din a gold chaplet was discovered round his head, which 
ae procreriet in the surrounding peasantry that Mr. Rhind had 
—? > a large treasure of gold and jewels. The chaplet “ consists 
* of copper, whose metal, about half an inch in diameter, is 

: tay Po and eleven bay leaves of thin gold are attached to it 
os stalks.” Of the mummy himself, says Mr. Rhind, 


ee. _ 
first occupier. One 


a ‘nysically, he appeared to have been, as in reality he was, a man of 
ture years, with features strongly marked, but of their special 
mal 


charactenstics it would be impossible to = Fgere b account 
f the adhesive nature of the cerements. 1e skin of the upper part 
oF che body had been gilt with thick gold leaf; end the arms, first 
bound round bya single bandage, were brought down by the sides, 
with the hands resting under the thighs, and then embedded in the 
neral swathing. That is to say, they were not rolled up apart 
according to the practice commonly attributed to Greek times, 
by which also each finger was often separately bandaged. . . . . The 
compact bitumenized cloths began to occur beneath not more than 
two outer layers of the ordinary linen, and here, in the black gluti- 
nous substance, are embedded the figures. The genii of the Amenti 
are on the left side, over the spot probably of the ventral incision ; 
Pthah above the knees; Anubis with the corpse, on the breast ; the 
hawks of Horus on the shoulders; the pillar of stability on the 
forehead ; eyes of Horus over the eyes ; vultures and scarabei with 
outstretched wings ; and other emblems of the same nature. 

A well-executed coloured plate helps us to understand this descrip- 
tion: and two rolls of papyrus found in the sarcophagus which 
have been deciphered by Mr. Birch afford a tolerably complete 
account of the era and social rank of its occupant. From these it 
ap that he was one of the great officersof the court. He was what 
we should now call Master of the Horse; and was keeper also of 
Khemu and Mahau, supposed to have been bodies of public work- 
men. His name was Sebau; he was born 63 years before the birth 
of Christ, and died at the age of 54. His wife 1s buried in the same 
tomb, and in the same scrolls we are informed that her name was Tabai ; 
that she was the daughter of Calasaris, Lord of Hermonthis, “ one 
very great among mortals.” Curiously enough, she also was born in 
the same year and died in the same year as her husband, a coincidence 
that would perhaps lead a certain class of critics to distrust both 
the scroll and the interpreter. ‘These two papyri are) said to be most 
“valuable additional keys to the decipherment and translation of de- 
motic literature.” ; 

The chapter entitled “ Theories explanatory of Egyptian Sepul- 
ture” is written with great ability, and all tends to show that we are 
without sufficient data to justify any given explanation. Mr. Rhind 
examines and dismisses as incapable of proof three hypotheses on 
the subject of “ mummitication,” of which one connects it with the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, a second with the resurrection of 
the body, and a third with the physical constitution of the country. 
And his general ideas upon the subject may be held as summed up 
in the following extract : 

“ But we do not possess at present any direct exposition even of the 
nature of dogmatic interpretations, which might show the significance 
attached to sepulchral conditions and define their psychological bearings, 
were it only at particular periods. Herodotus and Diodorus, who describe 
with some minuteness the burial customs of the Egyptians, have not 
added to their pictures a key which might explain the native conceptions 
then bound up therewith. And the hieroglyphic literature, as already 
said, has as yet failed to yield any definite aid of this kind. Of the great 
result of death, the soul’s futurity, it does, indeed, largely treat, but only 
through the channel of a most mystical ritualistic apparatus; and as yet 
there has not come to light any document of an expository character, 
professing to offer in terms a direct statement of the scheme of belief, if, 
in fact, such were to be expected, considering the developmental as well as 
subtle character of the tenets which ever flourished in the valley of the 
Nile. Enough, indeed, has already become manifest to show that the 
central point in the creed of this ancient race was belief in the soul’s 
immortality, coupled with the ennobling adjunct of personal responsibility 
in the matter of its future fate, according to a code of morals, conven- 
tional in only a few of its details, but of eternal validity in its general 
precepts. But the connexion between spirit and matter, or rather the light 
in which the body was viewed in relation to the futurity of the soul, does 
hot appear to be, with any clearness, set forth. Even were such a topic 
dealt with, except in the plainest terms, or in the most elementary manner, 
it would not have been surprising that the utmost obscurity should enwrap 
it, not only from its inherent nature, especially when reflected by a national 
genius of the most mystical type, but also from the esoteric modes of ex- 
pression likely to be, and in existing cases actually employed, as well as 
from the peculiar character of the medium of utterance itself, if that were 
the hieroglyphic writing.” 

Some of the later chapters, which treat of the habits of the popu- 
lation, the extensive manufacture of sepulchral relics which is pur- 
sued by them, and the material prospects of Egypt under a Turkish 
Government, are both amusing al interesting; and as such we 
may commend them to a class of readers who would perhaps find 
the graver disquisitions of our author not equally to their fancy. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
TE exact spot on the British coast where Julius Cawsar landed his ia- 
vading legions is a point as important to discover and as difficult to decide 
as it is to ascertain what becomes of all the pins. In those remote aad 
barbarous times, the organ of reverence appears to have been very imper- 
fectly developed. The custom, therefore, had not yet been introduced of 
‘recting a monumental pillar in memory of a footstep. This omission on 
the part of our ancestors is, however, the less to be regretted, inasmuch 
48 it has furnished scope for the ingenious guesses of learned men, and 











afforded them grounds for mutual abuse and vituperation. This one fixes 
upon Richborough, while that one proves the disembarkation took place 
at Dover. A third is all in favour of Hastings, but Mr. Lewin knows 
that it happened at Folkestone.* Possibly it is reserved for “our lively 
ally,” Napoleor. IIL, to proclaim, de part ? Empereur, which, if any, of these 
disputed points is to enjoy the doubtful honour of being first trampled 
under foot bya foreign invader. In the mean time, Mr. Lewin has given abun- 
dant proofs of sound scholarship, and of diligent and patient investigation. 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” was the remark of the 
Fourth Henry when he found himself deserted by “ sleep, gentle sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse.” Some such reflection probably presented itself to the 
weary mind of the Conqueror, when first the tidings reached him of the 
“Great Conspiracy.” That stormy episode in his troubled career has 
been taken by Mr. Francis Worsleyt as the plot of a five-act tragedy, 
though he confines himself chiefly to the cruel fate of Waltheof, the last 
of the Saxon Thanes. The language is for the most part declamatory and 
sonorous, but never bombastic, save when it may also be charged with 
anachronisms. For instance, it is not a little startling to listen to Sir 
Hugh de Bohun imploring the Lady Judith to let him “ drink beams from 
those electric orbs,” or to hear Earl Hereford plead for immediate action, 
because “delay will bring the king, with a torpedo’s shock.” Waltheof 
himself indulges in classical allusions far more frequently than might be 
expected of an Anglo-Saxon chief, famous for his prowess rather than for 
his scholarship. 

The persecution of the Non-Conformists in the reign of Charles IL, 
though the natural consequence of the reaction that followed the over- 
throw of the Puritan domination, is certainly not the period of English 
history to which a tolerant and liberal-minded man can refer without 
mingled feelings of shame and pity. The great wrongs and small affronts 
to which those sincere if somewhat wrong-headed men were continually 
subjected called forth, indeed, many of the highest qualities that charac- 
terize Englishmen. Neither imprisonment nor stripes, neither poverty nor 
unmerited contumely, availed aught against their unflinching adherence 
to what they believed to be their duty. Not the least eminent or con- 
scientious of the Non-Conforming divines in the west country was the Rev. 
John Hicks, who finally attested his faith upon the block. The hardships 
and insults he and his loving wife patiently endured during the nine years 
between 1662 and 1671 have been graphically described by Mrs. Crancht 
on the authority of family traditions and standard biographies. It is a 
pleasant and graceful narrative, relieved by many tender traits of womanly 
love, and manly, high-souled resignation, The style is undoubtedly too 
antiquated for the period, but the quaint phraseology adopted lends a 
peculiar charm and piquancy to the simple-minded sufferer's affecting story. 

In the third volume of the new monthly edition of De Quincey's Works,§ 
there is a paper on Joan of Arc, founded on M. Michelet’s version of that. 
remarkable epoch in the history of France. The “ English Opium-Eater” 
takes a favourable and most likely a correct view of the Maid’s character 
and antecedents, though more intent upon demolishing the French historian 
than upon vindicating the fair name of the saviour of Orleans. But any 
shortcomings on his part have been more than made good by the author 
of “ Mary Powell,” who has weaved into the form of a fiction the voluminous 
depositions published in the Procés de Condamnation et de Réhabilitation de 
Jeanne d’Arc.|| It must be confessed, we fear, that the story is somewhat 
tedious, and much of the supposed conversation of Joan and her con- 
temporaries might have been advantageously omitted. We should like, 
too, to learn on what authority it is stated that Sir William Gladsdale’s 
men before Orleans sang derisively to the “ Pucelle,” 

“* Wlere are you going, my pretty maid ?’ 
‘I'm going a milking, sir,’ she said.” 
And also, if it be really true that as “she turned away with crimson 
cheeks”—thereby displaying her familiarity with the English tongue—she 
was followed by cries of “ Prithee, stay! Now don’t be frightened,” &c. 
There is likewise an attempt at being playful, and even facetious, which 
jars upon the nerves as not in harmony with the matter of the narrative. 
At the same time the character of Joan herself is fairly and clearly 
sketched, and the account of her family is perfectly true to nature. 

It would be superfluous to allude to the mere fact that a new edition of Alton 
LockeY had been issued from the press, were it not that Mr. Kingsley has 
prefaced it with a highly characteristic address to the undergraduates of 
Cambridge; and, further, that he has rewritten the portion relating to Uni- 
versity life. While still maintaining that the picture he originglly drew was 
faithfully copied from his own recollections and experiences, he now frankly 
recognizes the marked improvement in feeling and manners that has taken 
place not only at Cambridge, but throughout the kingdom. This amendment 
he attributes partly to the High Church movement and partly to the influence 
of Dr. Arnold and Mr. Maurice, and also to the general increase of civiliza- 
tion and humanity. Whatever the causes, Mr. Kingsley fully concedes the 
fact that the young men of the present day exhibit an earnestness, high 
mindedness, sobriety, and temperance, far in advance of their predecessors. 
He is especially pleased with their “ altered tone in speaking to and of 
the labouring classes,” and regards the growing cordiality that knits the 
highest with the lowest in the Volunteer ranks as a most wholesome and 
hopeful sign. He likewise admits that the social evils stigmatized in this 
book have been considerably lessened, particularly by the movement for 
sanitary reform, though there is still much to be done before working men 
can be raised to the level that befits all rational, orderly, and industrious 
beings. ‘Towards Trades’ Unions he is still favourable, and denies that, 
as a body, they should be answerable for the recent outrages in Sheffield, 
but here his excuses betray the weakness of his cause, and evince a kindly 
bias rather than a judicial impartiality. Finally, he is all for progress, for 
persistence in education and in raising the working classes, and for showing 
by example, as well as by precept, what it is that constitutes the true 
Christian, God-fearing, man-loving gentleman. 





* The Invasion of Britain by Julius Casar; with Replies to the Remarks of the 
Astronomer Royal and of the late Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. By 
Thomas Lewin, Esq. Second Edition. Longman and Co, 

+t The Last Thane; or the Great Conspiracy. A National Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
Francis Worsley. Ward and Lock. 

t Troublous Times; or, Leaves from the Note-book of the Rev. Mr. John Hicks, an 
ejected Non-Conformist Minister. Transcribed by Jane PRowring Cranch. Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder. 

§ Last Days of Immanuel Kant, and other Writings. By Thomas de Quincey. A. and 
C. Black. 

A Noble Purpose Nobly Won, An Old Old Story. 
Powell.” In Two Vols. Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 

| Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. By the Rev. C. Kingsley, M.A. 

Macmillan and Co. 


By the Author of “ Mary 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[April 26, 1869, 





MADAME L m. GOLDSCHMIDT. 
EXETER HALL, 
28th; and June 4th, 1862. 


R. MITCHELL begs to announce that 


he has been requested by Mr. and Madame Goldschmidt to | 


“ The 


N 


inake arrangements for the performance of | hree Oratorios, 
Messiah.” “ The Creation,” and * Elijah,” which will take place in 
Exeter Hall respectively, in behalf of the following Benevolent In- 
stitutions:—!. Wednesday Evening, May l4th, HANDEL'S “ MES- 

SIAM. 
ments for the relief of Needlewomen in London.—2?. Wednesday 
Evening, May 28, THE CREATION,” by HAYDN, io behalf of 
the Brompton Consumption Hospital,—3. Wednesday Evening, 
June 4, MENDELSSOHN'’S “ ELIJAH," in support of the Royal 
Soc jety of Musicians, and the Royal Society of Female — 
The principal Vocal parts in these performances will be suste 
by Madame LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT, Miss PALMER, Mr. SIMS 
REEVES, Mr, W. HU. WEISS, and Signor BELLETTI. The BAND 
and CHORUS will be complete, comprising upwards of 500 Per- 
formers. Conductor, Mr. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT.—Centre Reserved 
and Numbered Seats, One Guinea; Sides of the Area—Reserved 
and Numbered, Half-a-Guinea; West Gallery, Half a Guinea; 
Back of Area, Seven Shillings. —Seats will appropriated accord- 
ing to priority of application, Orders re: sceived on and after Mon- 
day, April 28th. Applications to be made at Mr. Mitebell's Koyal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; Messrs. Ac idison aud Lucas's, Regent- 
street; Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Wood's, and Messrs. Ham- 
mond's, Regent-street; Messrs. Chappell's, Bubb’ s, G ock and Hutch- 
ings’, Hopwood and Crew's, Hookham’s, Ebers', and Ollivi ier’s, 
Bond street; Mr. Sams’, St. James’s-street; aud Messrs. Keith and 
Trowse's, Cheapsi 


, a =] N rAv.D 
XOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The em ag ge Annual Exhibition opens on 
he 28th inst. at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall a (close to the Na- 
tional Gallery). Admittance, 1s; Catalogue, Bl 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, 
Secretary. 


‘OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 
The New Court and Cloisters in the South Kensing 
Museum, chiefly filled with works of Italian Art, will be opened to 
the Public on and after 30th April next. 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 




































pure NOLOGY AND 


P —Messrs. FOWLER and WELLS, from Ame will 
three lectures in EXETER HALL, May Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. pen at 
Half-past Seven, commence at Eight, and close with Public Exa- 
minations. Reserved Seats, 2s.; Unreserved, ls. They may be 
consulted daily at 147, Strand, W.C 


1 WD Y , > ’ 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY.—Kine’s Cor- 
LEGE, LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT. F.G.S., will com- 
Mence « Course of es on Wednesday Morning, April w, at 
Nine o'clock, having especial reference to the application of Gro- 
LOGY to ENGINEERING. MINING, ARCHITECT RE, and AGRICUL- 
TURE. The Lectures will be continued on each T eeeen ig Friday 
and Wednesday at the same hour. Fee, li. Ils. 6 
. W. JEL P, D. 4 Principal, 
N.B.—The Class will be accompanied by the Professor to the 
Barvtisn Muswum, the GREAT EXuiprriox, and places of Geo 
logical interest in the Country. 
UNDER HER MAJESTY'S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE, 
7 wh . cup r 
| OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON, 
STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Profession 
and the Public in general that the PUMP KOOM is OPEN frou 
the First Monday in MAY until the end of OCTOBER, offering 
every facility for taking a course of the most RENUWNED CoN- 
TINENTAL MINERAL WATERS, with the same happy results as at 
the Natural Springs. 
The Waters carefully bottled, are sold throughout the year at the 
Pump Room, and by all respectable Chen where also a short 
aceount of the CURATIVE EFFECTS of these Waters may be had 
gratis 
Nune are genuine which have not the name of 
the Label, and ou the Red Stamp over the Cork. 


E LAZENBY and SON, Foreign Ware- 
Ae 


housemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct attention to 





give 
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STRUVE,” on 








their choice selections of Breakfast and Luncheon delicacies, 
Comestit . and articles for Dessert, notici jmongst others, 
York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, 





Strasburg and Yorkshire I Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Truffles, l’reserved Green Peas, French Beans, 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives: Crystallized 
and Glace Apricots, Greengages, Strawberries, and Angelica, 
Jordan Almonds, Museatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a 
Chocolate and Beubons. Their celebrated 
pickles and Sauces, prepared under pe — superintendence, 
Jama, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sagars, Spices, Soaps, 
Candles, Colaa Oil, and all household seeaialies supplied of the 
best descriptions. 
Fuaumilies = Tagularly we waited - os orders. 











, London, W. 





N.B. ion re a “the rece’ ipt fer les vey's Sauce, 
T re ’ 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 
quested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
signed “ Blizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetus al 
injunction in Chancery of ‘the 9th July, 1855, and without it none 
can be genuine 

E. LAZUENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman- “square, 
London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
close ly imitated with a view to dec eive pure hasers, 


AUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS 
S Beg to caution the Publie against Spurious lmitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCB, 














in aid of the Hinde-street Institution and other Establish- | 


PHYSIOLOGY. | 


v. TOWER. 
ALE OF STORES.—By order oF 


kK secretary of State for War, to be sold by Public Auction, in 
the Tower, on Monday, the 23th of April, 
the forenoon precisely, the following stores: 
—— ‘oats Tools, medical, &c. 
Tents, circular Accoutrements 
} Rags, woollen, various Firewood 
Old Iron, Steel, and Miscellaneous A 
May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 
| working days previous to the Day of Sale, and Catalogues may 
| be had at the War-office, Pall Mall; the Tower; and Royal Arsenal, 


| Woolwich. 
BANKING 

















[ AUSTRALI 





| aa . 
. S OUTH STRALLS 
COMPANY.—/(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1547.) 


| LETTERS of CRE 

Adelaide, Gawler, 

and sent for colle ) Z 
conducted with Vie toria, New South ve ag —_ the other Aus- 

| tralian Colonies, through the C npene ‘s Ag 

| 

| 

} 

| 






DIT and BILLS Issued upon Adelaide. 
afts 


Port 
d Kadina, ed 





VILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad-street, EC 


and LIFE ASSURANCE wm 








TT Ly yAT . . 

; ENTLEMEN desirous of extending the 
business of FIRE F 

NTS, either publicly recognized or 

“ No. 1150,” Ciry oF GLASGOW BaNK, Argyle-street, 





wes AGE 
ing letters to 
Gi aagow. 


(oLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 

STREET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 

addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. City 
E. 











the 


1862, at 11 o'clock in 


les. 
o'clock, the three 


be ap- 
ate, by address- 





Br 26, Cheap: 
ORD-STREET, 


SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and C. andles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 15s, 
t 








” ” ” . 

cles marked in plain figures, 

Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mesa, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly execute 4 
LONDON- SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUPFACTUORY and SHOW- BUDS, 

| Broad-street, Established 1807. 


Bussow S LA NDSC APE GLASSES, 


} The Field, the non and the Sea, 
3) and 6 Guineas. 
BURROW'S TARGET TELESCOPE for the LONGER RANGES, 
25s. and 30s., tree by post, 
| Burrow’'s New Pocket B eter for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
| 












Fall particulars on application to 
W. and J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN, 
London :—B. Arnold, 72, Baker-street, W.; and Wales, and 
MoCalloch, 56, Cheapside, bt 
ie * International Exhibition 2 North Gallery, a Show 
se, aud agent in atteadanee, 


7 , , “Ww a is i i a 
| NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER 
}aud WILSON Manufacturing Company, With recent improve- 
nents 
perfeet SEWING MACHINE which will Gather, 
Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity and perfect reg 
the best for every descriptic tf work, The Machine 
compact, and elegant in design, net liable to get out of order, 
is so easily — rstood that a child may work it, and it is alike 
suitable for the Family and Manvtacture 
OFFICES AND SALE Rooms, 139, RE GE NT- STREET, 
W. Instructions gratis to every purchaser. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonais, gratis and post free, 
Manutacturers of Foor’s PATENT UMB&ELLA STAND. A taste- 
ful stand, with ne security against the loss of an | mbre Va. 
AKVEL OF MECIIANIS 
I EVOLYV ING SHOP YRONT :—The 
Revolving Shop Front in the world may be seen 
NEW OXFORD 








Hem, 






LONDON, 


only 
MOSES and SON'S Branch Establishment, 
STREET, corner of HAKT STREE 

The MMustrated Weekly News thus notices this great novelty in 
the Me nical Arts 

“It presents to the street passenger the appearance of a qua- 
drangular plate-glass window, with elegant intercolumniativon s. 
The pavement laid with encaustic tiles, and the two 
piers are fitted with silvered plate-glass, which doubles or con- 
tinues the quadrangular colonnade. The revoiving glass room, if 
such it may be called, presents a continually changing aspect as it 
passes the shop frontage. The whole has a very novel and splendid 
effect, especially as the various embellishments are peculiarly rich 
and fancitul; but a correct idea of au ingenious mechanical con- 
trivance of this nature is not easily conveyed by mere description, 
and must be seen to be appre ted. As tur as the spectator can 
observe, the window seems to realize the conception of perpetual 
motion, and hurrying crowds suddenly stop to contemplate it. 

E. MOSES AND BON, 

Ready - made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shue Makers, and Goueral 
Vutlitiers, 
























London Houses: 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 3, B4, 85, 56, 87, 89, and 89, Aldgate. 
Ovford-street Branch 
506, New Uxtori-street; |, 
137, 138, 





507, 508 , Hart-street. 

Tottenham-court-road Brane a 
lottenbam-court-read ; 283, Kuston-road, 

Country Establishments, 
Shefficid and Kradtord, Yorkshire. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The establishments will be closed on Monday and Tuesday the 

Mist and 22nd inst, and reopened oun Wednesday as usual 


\X HOWARD, SURGEON DENTISI 











52, Fleet street, has introdgeed an ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
PTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed withou 








Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- | 
cester, Mesars. CROS68 and BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
Sons, London, &c. &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

| 


a " r + ED ; 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID) 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years empha- 
tic ally sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally ac- 
cepted by the Public, as the best remedy { cidity of the Sto- 
mach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Ludi ion, and as a Mild | 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies aud | 

Children. It is prepared, iu a state of perfect purity and uniform 
strength, only by DINNEFUORD and Co., 17 New Bond-street, | 
London; and sold by all respectable © hemiste throughout the | 


word, i = eI ae 
" PAT 2m . 
VL ENFIELD ~ PATEN' STARCH, 
Yr used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 
inlormed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Koyal 
Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says that although she 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she bas 
found none of them equal to the ¢ 4~ L. LD, which is the 
Viveet Stareh she ever used. Whe u ask fo 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARC H, 
be sure oe you get it, as inferior kiods are often substituted. 
OTHE. RSPO ON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


ru INTERNATIONAL EXIMBITION 


will soon be open to an expectant wor and treasures of 
Art, Science, and Nature from all quarters of the Globe will be dis- 
played to wondering thousands, Amid these hoards of treasure 
nothing will appear more truly valuable to man than a medicine 
which will safely and surely restore all who will give it a trial to 
perfect good health. Pakk’s Lire PILLs are a safe and valuable 
medicine, restoring from sickaess to health, aud preserving it to 







































~ latest period of lite. 

May be obtained of any Medicine Veudor, in boxes, Is. 1}d., 
2s. 9d., and iu Family Packets, lls. each. Directions with each 
box. 





| they will never change 





wires, or ligatures. They s¢ rtectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from Uhe originals by the closest observer , 
our or decay, and will be found superior 
to any teeth before used. This method does not require the exirac- 
tion of reots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to resivve articulation 
and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
t cation. eet-street.—At home from 10 till 

















PHRAIM 
_4 and the best Me 
on the Natural History of the 








st pub slish d, price Is., 
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"MOSELY on the TE ETH, 
ans of Supplying their Deficiencies, treats 
Mouth and Teeth, and ow Artiticial 





SPRINGS, | 





TAT 7D conten ae 
GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


THREADNEEDLE 8TRE rey 
a Profits of this Society will be in fi 
NIALLY; and Policies will partic ipate a m future Qo. 
saeen THREE “ANNU AL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM i. divining 
Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN Foup Dee mala 
80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the cond iti 7 FLT og 
in the Society's Prospectus O08 Contained 
The Premiums required by this Society for j insuri 
are lower than in many other old established Off mes. YOUDE ling 
are fully protected from all r'sk by AN AMPLE aU ome = 
in @ idition to the accumulated funds derived from the on rom 
s. 


Ute 
Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom pice Yeomanry « 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the on 
street, London, Ok OF ANY OF THE AGENTS a pn Ts 
CHARLES HENRY 1 


THE « CO M ME RC TAL UNtox 
ASSU RANCE COMPANY. 
Cun Omri a oa 


DIRECTORS. 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq., Coarmay, 
HENKY TROWEK, Es... Vick -Cuainmay, 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq, n Hodg 
Charles C ee Esq. 
Edwin Fox, Es 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. 
Samuel Hanson, Es 
F ick Wim. Harris, Esq. 
Smith Harrison, Esq. 
David Hart, Es. 
Francis Hicks, Esq. Pa, Kemp Welch, Esq. 
MANAGER—Heary Thomson 
BANKERS—The London and ( ounuty Bank. 
. e FIRE DEPARTMENT 
This Company is UNFELTERKED by any COMBIN » 
offices ninactripstettied 











for service im the Militia or i 









1 
| Moss Joshua , Eon. 
| William Leask, Esq. 

Andrew Lusk, Esq, 
| Alexander Sim, Esq 


— Robert Toesseon, ju, 
J 








The seale of premiums adopted for MERCHANDISE an 
BUSINESS is based PRINCIPLE of ¢ Lassies 
- ge being in PE ORTION to the CHARACTER of the nis. 

KOPOSALS RECEIVED for the PROTECTIOUN ot 
of PROVERT al pescornam 

REALISED PROFITS on Go Is may be i poured by those who 
rate between the original s and day of * prompt > 

LOSSES will be met with falrnc ss, liberality, and de Spateh 

Forms of proposal and every my mation will be given at the 
Chieti Vtfice, 19, Cornhill, London, E 











HENRY GHINN, —— 


CLERICAL, ME DIC AL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, 8ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, &.W 


ESTABLISHED 1524.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 





BONUS MEETING, 1362 

The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 2nd January 

last, for the deciaration of the SEVENTH BONUS, showed, 
vadence af the progress af the Society 

that during the quinqueunial period which terminated 
June, 1s61, 

New Assurances fora total sum of £1,486.37 
effected, being 
years; that 


e Snsewe had increased from £166,800 to £195,400 
at 


on the Seb 





had bem 


an increase of £62,215 on these of the previous on 





© urance Fund had risen from £11542 
€1,422,098; and ch : ° 
Reversionary ad to the Policies of £275,073 wu 





at the prior division, 
results af the Division, 
<d 45 per cent, 
or varied with the different ages from 33 to 89 per cent, onthe 
Premiums paid in the five years; and that the 
ash us averaged BS per cent. on the like Premium, 

being amongst the largest ever declared by any office 

The Keport explained at length the nature of the investments, 


then made, as against £ 
In dlustration 


f the 


that the Reversiouary addition above uamed avera 








and the bases of the calculations, the results of which, as abow 
shown, are euiaently favourable, 
The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—Oun Policies for the whole ot hfe, ove hafd 
the Anuual Premiums during the first five years may reman a 


credit, and ma 
off at any tin 

PoLici#s ror TeRMs OF YBARS may be effected at rates pew 
lisrly favourable to Assurers. 

INVALID Lives may be assured at Premiums proportiond # 
the increased risk 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF 
after proof of death. 

THE ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS are at all times opa® 
the inspection of the Assured, or of persons proposing to assure. 


either contiaue as a debt on the Policy, or be pail 






CLAiMs.—Claims paid Gurty Gn 


Tables of Rates, Forms of Prope 
and a detailed account of the pre 
can be obtained from any ¢ Society's 


GEORGE CUICLIFFE, AcTuAakyY 





ul, the Re port chove mentioned, 
ceedings of the Bonus Meeting, 
Age ty of 

AND SEC REAR, 








13, St. James's Square a. 
THE NEXT DIVISION OF I’ROPITS will take p in Janeam, 
1367, and persons who effect New Policies before the end of Jam 


entitled at Unat Division to one years additional share 
Assure®s. 


nest will b 
of profits over later 
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TPuE 


‘THE MUTUAL L EF 1D "ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (a Isd4), 39, King-street, Cheapside, Be, 


Loudon. 

On Ist January, 1862, the Capital from Premiums alone we 
405, 1601, 

Inucom pwards of 68.000. Assurances 1,634,754/. 

Bonuses average more than 2) per -P rannum on sum aseured, 





remiun, 
general meetings, 


*rotits divided yearly and begin on se 
Every Member can attend and vote at al 
Last Annua port and Account 






smay be had 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary 
ACCIDENTS ARE UNAV OIDABLE 


Every one should therefore I’'rovide against them 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1000, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 





An Annual Payment of £3 secures £8000 in case of DEATH 


feet. It also explains bis pateot of 1852, and the great value of 
lndia-rubber fixatures tor Gams and Palates sustained by Atmo- 
spheric Pressure. The receut improvemeut he has made is also 


learly expiained, of the base appiication of the newly-discovered 
»-Vuleanite. 





Aurite 






Chapter Be > Virtucs and Vices of Teeth. 
- M « t the Mouth, 
e Wl bb of che Teeth; their Structure and De- 
ut. 
- IV.—Views of F the Aucients in relation to Teeth, 
V.—latented Lavention of Caoutchoue Fixatures for Ar- 


ti al Teeth, sustained by Atmospheric Pressure. 
Pablished by hubeur HAKDWIcKE, 192. 


Author, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W 


, 1 . . ay 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ALDS TO 
HEALTH.—So many disturbing causes are at work to 
undermine the health that it behoves every one oecasionally to 
regulate the system, Professor Holloway has placed this power 
within the reach of all: his Balsamic Pills are equal to every 
emergency. Come the evil whence it may, trom food, atmosphere, 
or irregularity of life, it is gewtly met, but forcibly expelled, by 
the most 















these perfect purifiers. Hollo way's Pills a effocted 
remarkable recoverivs in cases of wasting eakness, nervous de- 
Cline, and similar symptoms of debrlity "The ese Pills have aed 





and preserved au euviable reputation for maintaining the human 


} 
| 
| 
' 
| TIUNS 
| 


a Wee kiy Allowance Assured 


ot £6 to te 
while laid up by Injury 
any tnformation, to the P80- 
CLERKS at the KAILWAY 5Té- 
COKNHILL, LONDON 


by ACCILL I, or 
Apply for Forms of Proposal, or 
VINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING 
> Lead | flee, 64 





bh . 
PENSATION 











£10 7 have been paid by this Company as COM 
for 5%) tatal Cases, and S041 Cases of pe a Inju 
| The SULE COMPANY privileged to issue RAIL W AY JOURNET 
| INSURANCE Vic s, costing Id., 2d., or re at all the PRL 
CLPAL STATLONs 
| 2mpowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849 
| WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
64, Cornbill, E.C, 


Piceadiily, and by the | 
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body in a state of sound bealth aud full efficiency, eveu amidst the | 


impurities of crowded ei 





disabling the 


TATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
CUMPANY. 

security of a CAPITAL of 400,0008. 
next Valuation will be in 1964 
< sates, withi 1 the days of grace paid by this Company 
Immediate and Det.rred Annuitics and Bux ~ 5 

NEW PRremivm INCoMe for the Year 1861, 
granted against ACCAVENTS or ‘Diskase tosaliy 
Assured, for a smal extra premiur 

Paid-up Poletes granted after Five Annual Payments 

Half Credit Premiam system for five years. 
Forms on application to the OrFice, 


Thief ompony offers the 
Th ius Was in 1859, the 








Policies 


355, Strand, London, 
THOS. G. WILLIAMS, Jun,, Manager. 
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April 26, 1862.] 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


TATIONAI IN F rH 
ATO oN OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, AND CONGRES 
PROWNAL DE BIENPAISANCE. 

on ee LoxpoN MEETING, JUNE, 1862. 


: ssociation for the 
sisth Annual Meeting « the Nat —— Assoc : 
Sisth 4 
m tion of Soc ial Scvence, a 
romotit I Scien 
of the Congres Interna 
ndon fr 


pTt 








h the 








€ nfaisance, will take place in 

f June * 
National Association will be 
there will be evenmmg meet- 
ects in Burlington House. The 
id in the forenoon im Burlington 





vn the Sth to - 
ite Veh memental Meetings of the 
held at Guildhall in the forenc f 
Mee or thediscussion of epeci# 
inet in of the Congrés will be be 
He roel Soirges will be ¢ 
| it fe intended to provide ry a 
rive of the objects of the Any ch (entitl 
tratiy - One G a 
aa nd Ladies’ Tickets, price Ha 
of Transac the Meetings of the Association and Congrés, and to 
mit t0 aia 
tbe Soirées. Sc issued and every information given on application 
wy for the Meeting, at Guildhall, E.C., and 12, Old Bond- 


ve 





ne the period of the meeting, 
» places aud insti: uuions illus- 





ng to the volume 


a-Guinea, will 






rmer cases been borne by the 
s the expenses of the 

poe sesarily be considerable, the Finanee Com- 
jon Meeting will necess ) - . Met lie to 
London eal te the inhabitants of the Cit and the M ro} lis for 
mittee 4PPO* in aid of the local fund, For every £4 subscribed to 
contrib soscribers are entitled to a member's tic ket and a lady's 


sae hoe al expenses have in all fo 
: the Association has met, and @ 
















Andrew Edgar, Eeq., Finance 
onion Meeting, 12, Old Bond- 
Idhall, B.C. ; by Messrs, Ran 
Pall Mall East, 8.W.; e London and 
Kennard 


Subset 

Secretary, 

<, Wo; 8 “ 
~s Bouverie, and Co 
a Bank ’ AF ye 
Vern —-~ reet, Et snd by Mr, George Ledger, 4 
and Co., 4, +, EC 

7 Mansion House, EC. 
Cyarlote-10r CORGE W. HASTINGS, Hon. Gen, Secretary and 
Committee. 
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Chairman of E tiv 
A. EDGAR, Finance Sec 
G. WHITLEY, M.D., Foreign & 
T\R. LOVELL’S SCHOOL, Winstow 
| HALL, Buc KS. (Fstablished = é The course of tuit 


ec 








retary 





sub s un, Rugby, and Harrow 
veparatory to the pa ' 
oe ny and Navy F «. 


Sandhurst College, and the Arr saminatic 






‘ ersof French and German re ve house, @ 

: form part of the daily schoc . The number Pu 

4 tly limited, and none are vitted beyond 16 years old,— 
» ad of the Principa 





urther particulars can be ! 


V 
RS. THEOPHILUS DAVIES who 
7 ree custome » the care and 
for many years has been accustomed to t 

‘ducation of the Young, purposes opening a Sc hool for Young 
Lad m the Cliftonville side of Brighton, immediately after 
ee be made to J. D. Morell, Esq., A.M., LL.D., one 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools Bowdon, Cheshire; and to 

“be Kev. J. H. Hutton, B.A.. Hove touse, Brighton. 
¥ r terms and other details, app'y to Mrs. Davies 36, Medina 


Villas, Clittooville, Brighwa 
HEATHFIELD, KNUTSFORD, ¢ HESHIRE. 
he - MISS GREENS receive Fourteen 











Young Ladies as Pupils, Lessons are given in English 
Liveratare, Physical Science, and Mathematics, by the Rev. Henry 
‘and the best Masters are engaged to teach Languages, 
forte, Singing, Drawing, and Dancing 






OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 

PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 
speed, economy, safety, punctuality. 
EUROPE, 

France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, DAILY 

spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adviatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY 

Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA 

Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla, 

Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA 


Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay, 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY 
AMERICA 
United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, M/NTHLY 
West ladies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
AUSTRALASIA 
Svdner, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, Swan River. 
Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTIILY 
Shipping in all its branches by fleet 
Steamers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insu 
For latest days of registry and tariffs appiy at 25 2 
S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Cireus, W 10 wdenhall-street, E.¢ 
WHEATLEY and Co., late WAGHURN, 
Established 26 Years, 





st Clippers and Screw- 
es effected, 


nt-street, 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 13, St. James’s- 
4 square, 8.W.—The following are the TERMS OF ADMIS- 
SION te this Library, which coatains 50,000 volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages; Subscription, W. a 
year, or 21 a vear with entrance fee of @.; Life Membership, 26/ 
Catalogues, 7s. 6d. FIFTEEN volumes are allowed to Country, and 
Tex to Town Members. Reading-room open from 10 to 6. 
Prospectus on application. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. XXXI. for MAY, 1862. 

CONTENTS 

I—Vineenzo; or Sunken Kocks 

Author of ** Lorenzo Benoni,’ 





Price One Shilling. 


By John Ruffini 
* Doctor An- 





tonio,”’ &c 
Chap. 1.—Introduces the 
racters. 
Chap. 2.—A Vacation 
Chap. 3.—The Castle and the Palace | 
Il—Washington during the War. By ovr Special 
Correspondent in America 
Ill.—British Columbia. By William J. Stewart 
IV.—The Parricide Abridged from Victor Hugo 
V.—The Moral and Literature of the Restoration. 
: By Andrew Bisset 
VL—Ravenshoe. By Henry 
“Geoffry Hamlyn | 
Chap. 57.—What Charles did with his last | 
eighteen shilling } 
| 
| 
} 


Principal Cha- | 











Kingsley, Author of | 


Chap. 58.—The North Side of Grosvenor 
square. 

Chap. 59.—A Ch without any heading 

a ata 

Vil.—Homes of the London Workmen. By Percy 


; Greg. 
VIll.—When Green Leaves Come Again: Song. By 
the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman 
IX.—Edward Irving. | 
X.—English Poets in Italy: Mrs. Browning's ** Last 
. Poem.” By A. Wilson 
xI.- The Chance Blessing. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
XI.—Passing Events: The Peace Ministers of Europe 
Vol. V. is Published this Day. Vols. L., I., HL, IV., 
and V., are now ready, handsome ly bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. each, 
MacMILLan and Co., Cambridge; and 2%, Henrietta- 
treet, Covent-garden, London Sold by all Book- 
ellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railw ay Stations. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 


MR. CHARLES A. COLLINS’S NEW WORK, 
A CRUISE UPON WHEELS; 
OR, AUTUMN WANDERINGS AMONGST THE DESERTED POST ROADS 
OF FRANCE. 


By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS, Author of “The Eye-Witness,” &c. 


With Illustrations, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, cloth, 


London: ROUTLEDGE, 


THE CORNHIL 


WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, 


L MAGAZIN 





+ 
| 
A 





No. 29 (for May) will be published on Tuesday the 29th instant, price One SniiurNe, 
with Two Lllustrations, 


ConTENTs : 
Tue ADVENTURES OF Patiir on nis Way turoven THe Wortp. (With an /Ilustration.) 


Chapter XXXV.—Res Augusta Domi. 


» XXXVL—In which the Drawing-rooms are not furnished after all. 


SUPERSTITION, 

Tue Great Navar Revouvtion. 

Six Weeks at HerreNnE™M. 
Rorren Row. (With an /ilustration.) 


Book I. or THe ILIAD, TRANSLATED LN THE HEXAMETER Metre. By Six Jomw~ Herscuen, 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
Chapter XXVII.—The Saint’s Rest. 
XXVIII.—Palm Sunday. 
XXIX.—The Night Ride, 


—* Let us also go, that we may die with him.” 


XXX, 
XX XI.—Martyrdom. 
XXXII.—Conclusion. 
Tue WAKEFUL SLEEPER. 
Rounpasout Parers.—No. 20. 


By GrorGr MAcpona.p. 
I'he Notch on the Axe: a Story &-la-mode, 


Part I. 


London; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, 


Minister of the National Scotch Church, London 
INustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Also now ready, in 1 vol. Svo, 15s 
THECHURCH ANDTHECHURCHES; 
or, The Papacy and the Temporal Power. By In 


DOLLINGER Translated, with the Author's per 
mission, by WILLIAM BERNARD MacCABI 


Tivest and Biackert, 15, Great Marlborough-street 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of 


“High Church,” and ** No Church.” 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 


S.C. HALL. 2 vols 

‘This excellent and interesting story is quite the 
best that Mrs. S. C. Hall has written.” ifhenwum 
SATURDAY STERNE. By J- E. 

READE, 3 vols 


“We cannot doubt that a 
well written will find a mult 
Vews 


THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 


“A clever novel. The tone of the whaje 
genial, and the writing excellent.”—Zxaminer 


MRS. BLAKE. By Mrs. NEWTON 


CROSLAND, [Just ready, 


80 original and so 
of readers."’"— Daily 





story is 


} vols 


Also, now ready, illustrated by Holman Ilunt, 
8. bound, 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” forming 
the new volume of * Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library of Cheap Editions. 

Iivrest and Brackett, 13, Great Mar)borough-street. 


Mk. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT 
In demy Svo, with Portraitand Maps, 20s., Vol. IIL. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, 
cALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

By THOMAS CARLYLI 


In feap. Svo, 5s 


ST. CLEMENT'S EVE: 


A Drama 
By HENRY TAYLOR 
Author of * Philip Van Artevelde,” & 
omnacn This day 


In 1 vol. post §vo 


UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 
A Handbook for Travellers, and a Travel-book 
for the Library 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A 
With 100 Illustrations from Original Sketches by 
the Author [On Monday 


In 1 vol. post Svo, 8s., 
POPULATION AND TRADE IN 
FRANCE. 
By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 
Cuarmay and Hawt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE el 


Te EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCXXAXIV., is just published. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Jesse's Memoirs of Richard III 
Il. Centralisation 
Ill, Guessard’s Carlovingian Romances. 
IV. Recent Researches on Buddhism 
V. Modern Domestic Service. 
VI. Mommsen’s Roman History 
VIL. Cotton Culture in India 
Vill. Alison's Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C 
Stewart 
IX. Public Monuments 
X\. David Gray 
XI. Clerical Subscription. 


London: Loneman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack . 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXXIL., is published THIS DAY 
CONTENTS: 
I. Dorset. 
Il. Hymnology. 
lll. Turkey—its State and Prospects. 
IV. Training of the Clergy 
V. Thornbury’s Life of Turner, R.A, 
Vi. The Eastern Archipelago. 
Vil, Last Days of Pitt, 
VIII. Lron Ships and Iron Forts 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


 hateateteall MAGAZINE | for 
MAY, 2s. 6d,, 
CONTAINS: 

Thalatta! Thalatta! A Indigo-Planting in Bengal, 
Study at Sea By the and the Breach-of-Con- 
Author of “ Catarina in tract bill 
Venice.” Part V. Barren Honour.—A Tale. 

rhe Colonies. By the Author of “Guy 

logether Livingstone,’ * Sword 

The Eternal City.—(In a and Gown,” &. Chap- 
temporary phase.) By ters XXL. — XXIV 
Frances Power Cobbe. Practical Remarks on the 

The “Vita Nuova” of Law of the Diffusion of 
Gases in Relation to 
Social Life 

Science of History. 

Notes from Numidia— 
Across the Atlas. 


Editors, and Newspaper 
and Periodical Writers 
f the Last Generation 
By an Old Apprentice of 
the Law. Second Article 


London: Parker, Soy, and Bourx, West Strand. W.C, 


B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
) for MAY, 1862. No. DLIX. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS 

A Visit to Rugby 
Sensation Novels 
Caxtoniana Part IV 

No. 6.—On the Management of Money. (Addressed 

chiefly to the Young.) 

The Renewal of Lift 
Chronicles of Carlingford 
The First Guid Day 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
President Andrew Jackson 


Salem Chapel.—Part IV 


WitiiaM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


In 1 vol. post Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


W [LLIAM and RACHEL RUSSELL: 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts, By ANDREAS 
MUNCH. Translated from the Norwegian, and pub- 
lished under the special sanction of the poet, by JOHN 
HEYLIGER BURT, 
London 60, Paternoster-row. 


Triever and Co., 


The New Novel by the Author of * East Lynne, 
in 3 vols., entitled 


HANNING6&, 


is now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries 


throughout the kingdom. 


New Burlington-street, April 24, 1862. 
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Just published, in —— or 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
clo 


OEMS, chiefly translated from the 
German. By JOHN SHAPLAND STOCK. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and RosBeRTs. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


NEW WORKS. 


—_—>—_ 


PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. A 


Second Series of Excursions and Explorations by 


New and Cheaper Edition in 1 VoL, 63, 
GS FOR NOTHING; or ALL Dowy 


Hit. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strang 


This day, demy 8vo, with Portrait, lua 


HE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRg 


| MEMBERS of the ALPINE. CLUB.. Edited by E. S. 
RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections 


OMPANION TO ENGLISH GRAM- | KENNEDY, M.A., F.R.G.S., President of the Club. With 


MAR: Being a Guide to Analysis of Sentences, 
Paraphrasing, Higher Order of Parsing, Punctuation, 
Composition or Style, and Figurative Language ; with 
numerous Exercises for Pupils. By J. LOWRES, 
Author of A System of English Parsing, &. 

London: LonemaN, GREEN, Lonomay, and Roperts. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


wen LEAVES. By the Author 
of the Vale of Lanherne. 


“«Unquestionably too good to become the sport of 
blustering and changeful winds.”"— Spectator. 

“The description of the cathedral service is given 
with a truth and picturesque fervour which no one can 
fail to admire.”—Bristol Times. 

London: Loyeman, Gree, Loneman, and Roserts. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
N HISTORICAL MEMOIR on 
NORTHUMBERLAND, descriptive of its General 
History and Past Condition, its Progress, Natural Fea- 
tures, and Remarkable Buildings. By WILLIAM 
SIDNEY GIBSON, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law ; Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, and of the Geological Society, Hon. Member 
of the Academie des Sciences, Arts, et Belles Lettres 
de Dijon, and Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries of Copenhagen; Author of the History of 
Tynemouth, Northumbrian Churches and Castles, Lec- 
tures and Essays, &c. 
London: Lonemay, Greey, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Dopswortus and Rosrysoy. 





This day is published, with 10 Maps, price I4s., 
ACATION TOURISTS AND NOTES 
OF TRAVEL IN 1861. Edited by FRANCIS 
GALTON. 
CONTENTS: 
L. St. Petersburg and Moscow, 


bald Weir, B.C.L., M.A. 
II. The Country of Schamyl. By William Marshall, 
F 


By the Rey. Archi- 


-R.G.S. 
III, The Monks of Mount Athos. By the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, M.A. 
IV. The Amazon and Rio Madeira. 
Charles Young. 
. Nine Weeks in Canada. By Capt. R. Collinson, 


By the Rev. 


. A Naturalist’s Impressions of Spain. By P. L. 
Sclater, Sec. to Zoological Society. 
. Geological Notes on Auvergne. By Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S.C., F.G.S. 
Fiji and Its Inhabitants. 
Ph, D., F.L.S. 
. The Kru Coast, Cape Palmas, and the Niger. 
By W. Durrant, M.D. 
Nabloos and the Samaritans. By George Grove. 
Christmas in Montenegro. By I. M. 
MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


; By Berthold Seemann, 


x. 
XL 





BOHN’'S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES 
FOR MAY. 


RTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, ON 

THE TRACK OF THE ISRAELITES: Or, a 
Journey from Cairo, by Wapy Ferran, to Mount Sinai 
and Perra,. Illustrated with Map and 27 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel, and 19 Wood Engravings, after 
Drawings by the Author, W, H. BARTLETT. 8vo, 
richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
RISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF 
ANIMALS. In ten books. Translated with 
Notes and a complete Index by RICHARD CRES- 
WELL, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. Price 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 
FEW NOTES FROM PAST LIFE: 
1818—1832. Edited, from Correspondence, by 
the Rey. FRANCIS TRENCH, M.A, Rector of Islip, 
Oxford. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The volume is remarkable for the variety of subjects 
at which it glances, and for the genial wisdom with 
which each is handled.”— Daily Nevws. 

“ These notes cannot fail to interes: a far larger circle 
than the Editor's old associates at Narrow and Oriel.” 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

“*These letters are written in an artless and per- 
spicuous style, and are all the better that they were 
not intended for publication.”—Znglish Churchman. 

“We are very glad that he (Mr. Trench) determined 
to run the risk of winning the public ear—a precarious 
matter at the best of times, as every one knows who 
has tried it.""—John Bull. 

“There is about them a certain freshness and 
genuineness of feeling which pleases us in spite of 
ourselves. . . . They have the indescribable charm of 
being natural.”— Spectator. 

“Mr. Trench has, we think, judged wisely in giving 
to the public what he tells us was first printed only for 
a few friends to read. There is no revelation of any- 
thing which delicacy would wish to veil, and he has 
been able, by publishing these letters, to give public 
schoolmen and Oxford men a picture of the past which 
they will glance at with pleasure,”—Saturdty Review. 

Oxford: Printed by James Wricur, Printer to the 
University; and Published by Jonun Henry and James 
Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 


and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, 
sent with 46 [Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. crown 
Svo, 12s. 


TIONARY. 





4 Double and 10 Single Maps, and 51 Illustrations. 2 
vols. square crown 8vo, price 42s. 
[On Wednesday next. 


It. 


_ MOUNTAINEERING in 1861; a Vaca- 
of ‘Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. 


crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


IIl. 


A SUMMER TOUR in the GRISONS, 


|} and the ITALIAN VALLEYS of the BERNINA. By 


Mrs. HENRY FRESHFIELD, Author of Alpine Buways. 
With 2 Maps and 4 Illustrations, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 

LETTERS from ITALY and SWIT- 
ZERLAND. By FELLX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
Translated from the German by LADY WALLACE, 
Post 8vo, 9s. 6d, 


v. 

CANADA and the CRIMEA ; or, Sketches 
of a Soldier's Life, from the Journals and Correspon- 
dence of the late Major RANKEN, R.E, Edited by his 
Brother, W. BAYNE RANKEN. Post 8vo, with Por- 
trait, 7s. 6d. 


vi. . 
GLEIG and BRIALMONT’S LIFE of 


WELLINGTON. Second Edition, condensed by the Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG into one volume: with Portrait, Plane and 
Maps. Svo, lds. 


vil. 
The LIFE of Sir M. I. BRUNEL, C.E. 


By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. With a Portrait and 
16 Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. 


Vit. 


LORD 
ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. completing the Edition in post 
8vo, with Portrait and Memoir, price 6s. 


1X. 
THEBES: its TOMBS and their 
TENANTS, Ancient and Modern. 
RHIND, F.S.A., &. With 17 Illustrations. 
8vo, 18s. 


x. 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and Other 
SUBJECTS, contributed to the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart. M.D., 
a D.C.L., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Svo, 14s, 


xL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, 
Part II.: a Series of Essays intended to illustrate some 
Points in the Physical and Moral History of Man. By 
Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &c. Feap. 
8vo, 5s. 


XII, 


IMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, 
and TURIN. By the Author of Amy Herbert. Post 8vo. 
[Next week. 


XIII, 


ELLICE: a Tale. 
Post 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 


By L. N. Comyn. 


XIV. 
SUNSETS and SUNSHINE; or, Varied 
Aspects of Life. By the Rey. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A. 
Vicar of Exning. Post 8vo. (Nert week. : 


xv. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON' SAND. 
FORD'S BAMPTON LECTURES on the MISSION and 
EXTENSION of the CHURCH at HOME, 8yo, price 12s. 


XVI. 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS. New and 


cheaper Edition, being the Tenth. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. | 
| Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. F, D. MAURICE, 
M.A. 


XVII, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 


People’s Edition, con- 


XVII. 

wy LATIN - ENGLISH 

) $y the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A., of 

— + ems mm and the Rev. J. E. RIDD = 
-A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. eri 0, 

oe d, Imperial 8yo, 


A NEW 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS, 





By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., &c., Professor 
With | 
Views of the Weisshorn and the Matterhorn... Square 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


By A. HENRY | 
Royal | 


| 





DIC. | 


| 








her Journals, Letters and other Papers. F 
Son, the Dean of Westminster. —_— by her 
London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand 


Three Volumes, 8vo, 36s. ~~ 


ISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Professor 

MULLER. The First Half of the Translation K 0, 

Rt. Hon Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS 

The Remainder of the Translation and the Comp br 
of the Work, by J. W. DONALDSON, D.p. 
The New Portion, 2 vols , 20s., 

London: Parxer, Soy, and Bovey, West Strang, 

WORKS BY WILLIAM WHEWE, 

D.D., F.RS, Master of Trinity College 

Cambridge. * a 


1. 
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